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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Just a phase 

Just a couple of points in relation 
to Michael Roberts’ article, ‘The 
current long depression and its 
nature’ (October 2). 

He says: “Consumption as a share 
of GDP had never been higher in 
2007 in most major economies. And 
the subsequent fall in consumption 
was much milder and later than the 
huge collapse in investment - so a 
lack of consumption could hardly 
be the major cause of the crisis.” 
But this is a non sequitur. If I am 
accustomed to eating only 1,000 
calories per day, the fact that my 
calorie intake rises to a record high of 
1,200 calories a day does not change 
the fact that I am malnourished, or 
that any health problem I suffer may 
not be a consequence of it! 

More importantly, Marx himself 
describes the fact that crises of 
overproduction often occur at times 
when consumption is at a high point. 
The difference is that, where Marx 
analyses this situation, he describes 
it as arising due to a period of 
exuberance, fuelled by high rates 
and masses of profits, whereas 
Michael insists that it arises from 
the opposite. According to Marx, it 
is high rates of profit that cause new 
businesses to be created, for existing 
companies to ramp up production, 
to hire more labour, causing wages 
to rise, which is one of the bases of 
the rising consumption. Michael has 
a problem then in explaining why 
businesses were employing more 
workers and bidding up wages to 
fuel this higher consumption, if 
they were not encouraged to do so 
by higher profits. 

Here is the difference. For Marx 
the crisis of overproduction is 
precisely that. Even as consumption 
rises due to these conditions, 
production rises even faster, so 
that more is produced than can be 
consumed at prices that enable the 
capital used in their production 
to be reproduced. In fact, the rise 
in consumption is a factor in this, 
because, as workers’ consumption 
rises, their requirements for certain 
commodities are satisfied. They 
can only be persuaded to buy 
more of them if market prices fall 
significantly, and that significant 
fall may be so significant as to 
drive the price below the cost of 
production. 

In other words, Marx understands 
the idea of the elasticity of demand, 
and he castigates those who fail to 
recognise the difference in relation 
to demand between value and use- 
value. So, for example, he writes: 
“The same value can be embodied 
in very different quantities [of 
commodities]. But the use-value 
- consumption - depends not on 
value, but on the quantity. It is quite 
unintelligible why I should buy six 
knives because I can get them for 
the same price that I previously paid 
for one” (www.marxists.org/archive/ 
marx/works/1863/theories-surplus- 
value/ch20.htm). 

And, setting out again that it 
is the increase in the quantity of 
use-values produced, as opposed 
to the quantity of value, which 
leads to the overproduction, he 
writes: “By the way, in the various 
branches of industry in which the 
same accumulation of capital takes 
place ... the amount of products 
corresponding to the increased 
capital employed may vary greatly 
... The same value is produced 
in both cases, but the quantity 
of commodities in which it is 
represented is very different. It is 


quite incomprehensible, therefore, 
why industry A, because the value of 
its output has increased by 1 % while 
the mass of its products has grown by 
20%, must find a market in B, where 
the value has likewise increased by 
1%, but the quantity of its output 
only by 5%. Here, the author has 
failed to take into consideration the 
difference between use-value and 
exchange-value” (ibid). 

In other words, although both 
industries have increased the value 
of their output by the same amount, 
so that workers and capitalists in 
both industries have sufficient 
value available to them to continue 
to fully exchange their products, 
there is no reason why they will, 
if the mass of products from one 
has grown by 20% and the other by 
only 5%. It’s going to be the case 
that the consumption of workers 
from both industries rises here, but, 
because the volume of industry A 
has risen by 20%, the demand for 
these commodities from industry B 
will have been more satisfied, and 
so it will have been overproduced. 
Industry A will have to sell these 
commodities beneath their value to 
clear the overproduction, and that 
may mean at a price below the cost 
of production. 

Michael also sets out the sequence 
of long-wave winters, based on the 
usual 50/55-year cycle. The last 
winter cycle he cites is 1929-46. But 
he then jumps from here to declare 
that a new winter phase started in 
1997. A 50-year cycle would have 
meant it starting in 1979, not 1997. 
Michael resolves this problem by 
announcing that he believes the 
long-wave cycle is now 64-72 years 
long, which is convenient in order 
to make the otherwise unfortunate 
facts fit the theory. The problem 
being, of course, that Michael then 
has to explain the small matter of the 
second slump that began in 1974, and 
ran through the 1980s and 90s. He 
also has to explain why things such 
as raw material prices continued to 
fall throughout that period up to 
1999, as they have done in every 
previous long-wave downturn, and 
why they shot up after 1999, as they 
have done in every previous long¬ 
wave boom. 

Michael has to explain why 
it is that global trade expanded 
hugely after 1999, compared with 
the previous period. Perhaps the 
reason might be that, according to 
his own diagrams (Figs 3 and 6), 
the rate of profit was rising since 
the early 1980s, not falling, even 
without taking into consideration the 
rise in the rate of turnover of capital 
during that period. That, of course, 
is consistent with every previous 
long-wave cycle. It means that the 
autumn phase ran from around 1974 
to 1987, the winter phase ran from 
1987 to 1999, a new spring phase ran 
from 1999 to 2012, and we are now 
in a new summer phase that started 
around 2012 and will run to around 
2025-30. 

Arthur Bough 

http://boffyblog.blogspot.co.uk 

Pointless 

I am not entirely sure of the point 
of publishing Konrad Haenisch’s 
October 4 1914 letter to Karl 
Radek, although Ben Lewis has 
done a fabulous translation and it 
is a fascinating read (‘Tied to the 
national state’, October 2). 

There are some interesting ultra- 
Menshevisms and even some hints 
of Eurocommunism in the letter, 
arguing for the fullest development of 
capitalism, the fullest development 
and defence of the nation-state, as 
the preconditions for any successful 
socialist revolution. 

Haenisch actually rather lucidly 


and cogently sets out the basic case 
for opportunism - ie, capitulation 
in practice to the class enemy 
and the imperatives of capitalism 
and imperialism - by arguing 
that if social democracy had not 
supported the war (in line with the 
basic ‘common sense’, ‘patriotism’ 
and nationalist war fervour of the 
masses), it would have lost any 
credibility and connection with the 
working class. 

Maybe, maybe not. If social 
democracy had stuck to its principles 
and opposed the war, at least it stood 
the chance of being proved to have 
been correct and to be seen to have 
been correct, either at the time, or 
subsequently, decades later, even 
100 years later. It is surely more 
important to be eventually shown to 
have been correct than never at all? 

Haenisch’s case that successful 
defence of the nation-state through 
war is a precondition for socialism 
inevitably and automatically falls 
down, in that victory for one nation¬ 
state implies the defeat of others. 
So, while allegedly, socialism is 
promoted in the victor nation-state, 
it is undermined in the defeated 
nation-states. 

Perhaps the resolution of that 
contradiction was behind the thought 
that “German bayonets [are] to 
carry out this great historical task”. 
Something the German National 
Socialists tried to implement far 
more effectively and ruthlessly just 
25 years later. 

But I come back to my initial 
question: what was the point of 
publishing this letter? Surely, what 
the Weekly Worker and other socialist 
papers should be doing is actively 
promoting the names, ideas, words 
and arguments of those socialists 
100 years ago who actively opposed 
World War I? 

Even our dear old friends in the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
who reject Leninism and the idea 
that capitalism had by 1914 become 
imperialist, nonetheless expressed 
staunch opposition to World 
War I and in a quite magnificent 
piece of prose stated: “Placing 
on record our abhorrence of this 
latest manifestation of the callous, 
sordid and mercenary nature of the 
international capitalist class, and 
declaring that no interests are at 
stake justifying the shedding of a 
single drop of working class blood, 
we protest the brutal and bloody 
butchery of our brothers of this and 
other lands, who are being used 
as food for cannon abroad, while 
suffering and starvation are the lot 
of their fellows at home. We have no 
quarrel with the working class of any 
country, we extend to the workers 
of all lands the expression of our 
goodwill and socialist fraternity, 
and pledge ourselves to work for 
the overthrow of capitalism and the 
triumph of socialism, the world for 
the workers!” 

It is odd that in the 100th 
anniversary of the start of World 
War I, today’s SPGB chose not to 
reprint this classic editorial. 

The workers’ and peasants’ 
revolution in Russia in November 
1917 was surely the single most 
powerful and most effective anti¬ 
war action ever taken in modern 
history. 

Andrew Northall 

Kettering 

National solution 

Unsurprisingly, the result of the 
Scottish independence referendum 
has not ended the debate about 
constitutional change in the UK. In 
the run-up to the general election 
next year and the Westminster 
parties declaring their agendas for 
increasing powers to the Scottish 


and Welsh parliaments and the 
Northern Ireland assembly, such 
debate will continue. Good. 

In Wales, unlike Scotland, 
independence is not supported 
by a significant proportion of the 
population. A recent poll suggested 
only 3% - a record low - favoured 
such an outcome. Just as notable, 
however, was the 49% figure that 
represented support for increased 
powers for the parliament in Wales. 
Of course, what ‘increased powers’ 
means in practice is uncertain, 
but the exact implications of Tory 
policy proposals in relation to the 
‘Barnett plus’ formula and public 
spending for Wales, lockstep and 
potential taxation levying and the 
Silk report’s ‘reserved powers’ 
perspective for the parliament will, 
without doubt, open up a further can 
of worms relating to constitutional 
settlement. 

In response to events in Scotland, 
what socialists in Wales say on such 
issues over the coming weeks and 
months will thus take on an increased 
importance. Problematically, most 
already have a perspective on the 
national question that ends up giving 
nationalism a left, albeit sometimes 
radical, twist: the Socialist Workers 
Party and the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales wholeheartedly 
supported a ‘yes’ vote in Scotland 
last month, for example. The 
socialist milieu within the Labour 
Party in Wales now appears be 
moving in the same direction. 
Whilst the consensus in the party 
on the constitutional question 
may still be based very much on a 
limited tinkering with the British 
constitutional arrangement, many 
are beginning to advocate solutions 
based on Welsh parliamentary rights 
alone and the dumbing down of 
how the question of the solidarity 
of British workers is to be extended. 

Neither an accommodation to 
nationalism nor the unchallenging 
defence of the British union offer a 
principled, long-term solution to the 
national question in Britain. There 
is an alternative to both, of course: 
federalism and republicanism, 
and the combination of these 
perspectives within a federal 
republic. 

Bob Davies 
South Wales 

Not Zionist 

Tony Greenstein persists in retailing 
the silly falsehood that I have 
characterised him as a “Zionist” 
in recent discussions (Letters, 
October 2). He is right that what 
I have written is “quite explicit”. 
On September 6, I published, in 
my most comprehensive criticism 
of his politics, the following 
statement: “Among these are ... 
Tony Greenstein. They are outright 
opponents of the Zionist project and 
subjectively seek its destruction by 
revolutionary means, involving 
the Arab working class” (http:// 
commexplor. com/2014/09/06/ 
the-centrist-politics-of-to ny- 
greenstein). So there is no need to 
‘withdraw’ a statement never made, 
but whose exact opposite was 
published! 

This symbolises the irrationality, 
capriciousness and personalism of 
Greenstein’s conduct in this dispute 
and the lack of principle of those in 
the CPGB who have backed him. 
Greenstein says my criticisms of his 
identity politics and communalism 
amount to an accusation of Zionism. 
But Zionism is not the only type of 
Jewish identity politics. 

In the early 20th century, there 
existed the Bund, which opposed 
Zionism and Jewish migration to 
the Middle East, instead focusing 
on the preservation of Jewish 


culture. It demanded recognition 
as the sole representative of 
Jewish workers within Russian 
and Polish social democracy. 
Lenin fought hard against this 
leftwing communalism, considered 
it divisive, and in contradiction to 
the duty of a revolutionary party 
to draw all layers of the specially 
oppressed behind the proletariat. 
This in the tsarist empire, when 
Jews were certainly an oppressed 
population. 

Today, when Jews are no longer 
oppressed, but have achieved 
considerable political clout for their 
mainstream kind of identity politics 
- Zionism - in western imperialist 
countries, the likes of Tony 
Greenstein and Moshe Machover 
promote, along with a sometimes 
very left-sounding anti-Zionism, 
their own alternative ‘left’ identity 
politics and communalism. Thus 
the proliferation of self-described 
Jewish groups in the Palestine 
solidarity movement: Jews against 
Zionism, Jews for Boycotting 
Israeli Goods, Jews for Justice for 
Palestinians, etc. 

This is in the context of a 
situation where many - including 
Greenstein (though, to be fair, not 
Machover) make direct analogies 
with South African apartheid. 
This brings us to the paradox of 
what would be involved if in the 
movement against apartheid there 
had appeared groups like ‘Whites 
against Apartheid’, ‘Whites for 
Boycotting South African Goods’, 
etc. Such groups, had they existed, 
would accept the racial segregation 
that was key to apartheid! The same 
is true, mutatis mutandis , with ‘Jews 
against Zionism’ et al. 

Ian Donovan 
London 

Scurrilous 

I am appalled that the Weekly 
Worker would print a direct and 
public libel against me. The first 
paragraph of Rene Gimpel’s letter 
(September 25) quite clearly 
accuses me of wishing to engage in 
criminal sexual activities. That the 
editor didn’t delete this scurrilous 
accusation makes the paper culpable 
of libel too. 

Nothing in my attempt to offer 
a non-hysterical, non-paedophobic 
perspective on Rotherham in the 
previous issue (September 18), and 
absolutely nothing in my private 
life or personal behaviour, could 
ever warrant such a dangerous and 
damaging accusation. I demand 
that the paper disassociates itself 
from this accusation and Gimpel 
withdraws that part of his letter. I 
am loath to use the courts and the 
law in internal labour-movement 
disputes, but this is not that: it is 
just a plain nasty and potentially 
murderous accusation. 

Whatever happens, this is the 
last correspondence with this paper. 
Discussion has clearly reached an 
all-time low, if this kind of slander 
can be allowed as part of serious 
debate. 

Willie Hunter 

Berwick upon Tweed 

Alternative? 

I have just started to read 
that section of British history 
covering the period when Ramsey 
MacDonald formed a ‘National 
Government’ and the one theme that 
appears to run through the received 
orthodoxy covering this period is 
that no one appears to have offered 
an alternative. 

Can readers point me towards 
any ‘progressive’ writing on this 
subject? 

Brian M Leahy 

email 
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STRIKES 



Employers attempt to 
outmanoeuvre unions 


A s readers will know, there will 
be three consecutive one-day 
pay strikes next week involving 
public-sector workers. On Monday 
October 13, NHS healthworkers will 
be out, while on Wednesday the 15th 
it will be the turn of civil servants. 
Sandwiched in between will be the 
largest action, from local government 
and education workers. 

I cannot predict how successful 
the action in other sectors will be, but 
in local government it is beset with 
problems. The employers, thanks to 
a tactically astute provisional offer, at 
one time seemed to have successfully 
neutered GMB and Unite, which would 
have left Unison to fight on alone. 
However, as I write, all three unions 
are still on board, although, with 
negotiations still proceeding, a last- 
minute deal is still possible. 

After months when the employers 
simply refused to negotiate beyond 
their ‘final’ offer of 1%, the 
‘improved’ provisional offer includes 
a combination of percentages and lump 
sums spread over two years. Overall 
the offer is miniscule, but includes 
increases required to comply with the 
minimum wage and larger lump sums 
for the lowest paid, clearly designed 
to tempt Unite and GMB, which have 
higher proportions of low-paid workers, 
and leave Unison, the much bigger 
local government union, isolated. The 
employers also calculate that the cash 
lump sum will induce many workers 
who struck on July 10 to abandon the 
action this time around. 

Any local government shop steward 
with a real connection to workers would 
have known before the strike ballot that, 
without a determined campaign to show 
how we can win, there is little mood 
for a fight over pay. The ballot result 
should have given everyone pause 
for thought: 86% of members did not 
vote, while 8% voted yes to a strike 
and 6% no. This sort of result is not 
necessarily disastrous - it is possible 
to develop strength during a struggle - 
but a sober assessment has to be made, 
a strategy worked out and appropriate 
tactics adopted. However, the unions 
- and more particularly the left - seem 
unable to rise to the challenge. 

Matters worsened when the 
extremely poor support and picketing 
for the July 10 strike demonstrated to 
everyone the timidity and fragility of 
our forces. It was at this juncture that 
the employers took note and adjusted 
their tactics to split the unions and 
offer workers an easy and cheap (for 
the employers) way out that would 
help further disorganise and weaken 
the working class. 

Around the country there are now 


reports of pessimistic Unison branch 
officials and shop stewards campaigning 
to call off the strike and threatening to 
stay away from picket lines. As well 
as pointing to real issues that make the 
strike problematic, some are resorting 
to misinformation about the legality 
of the dispute and employing various 
other scare tactics. Thus far national and 
regional officials are trying to galvanise 
the dispute through branch briefings. 
For example, London regional officials, 
meeting representatives of branches in 
the capital on October 8, went to great 
lengths to dispel rumours that the other 
two unions had pulled out. 

Of course, regional and national 
officials had already been gauging the 
strength of support for the action, so I 
would not discount the possibility of 
the action being called off, following 
a ‘breakthrough’ in the ongoing 
negotiations. Although at the moment 
Unison leaders are going all out to 
persuade local officials to stand firm, 
it is likely a very slightly better offer 
would be enough for them to settle - 
and, given the circumstances, it would 
be hypocritical for the left, whose 
inadequacy in all this is obvious, to 
cry ‘sell-out’. 

This relatively stauncher stance of 
the Unison leadership (compared to the 
GMB and Unite), albeit not recognised 
by the left as matching its own lofty 
aims, was also seen in the run-up to 
the local government pension dispute 
and is indicative of something deeper. 
Unison (and this is true of all unions 
pretty much worldwide) is worried 
about decline, and loss of prestige 
and relevance. The government and 
employers are increasingly uninterested 
in the unions’ traditional mediating 
role; the decline in union membership 
continues, particularly and worryingly 
amongst the young (the age profile of 
local government workers will result in 
a substantial loss of membership over 
the next 10 to 15 years if the situation 
is not turned around); the shop steward 
base is nowhere near sufficient to 
maintain the unions as a strong force 
indefinitely; and there is a substantial 
and growing disconnect between the 
leadership and the members. 

Whatever criticisms can be made of 
union tops, in the past they could rely 
(whether they liked it or not) on both 
pressure from below that represented 
something real ; and the fact that 
thousands of shop stewards could and 
would galvanise and cohere union 
forces when necessary (again whether 
they liked it or not). On what can they 
rely now? The organisational base is 
weak. Sections of the left attempt to 
act as a substitute, but with little serious 
analysis, strategic thought or sense of 


reality: it simply applies pressure for a 
strike - any strike, for any reason - and, 
when one is called, insists it must be 
more extensive and longer, regardless 
of the facts. The occasional sane voice 
is easily swamped by inane dogma that 
repels many workers. So the disconnect 
does not simply reflect an out-of-touch 
leadership that lacks stewards on the 
ground: it is even more pronounced 
with the left, which adopts policy over 
the heads of workers in the momentary 
interests of this or that sect. 

Unison’s leadership and those of 
some other unions see the need to 
rebuild organisation and organising 
ability through the recruitment and 
development of a shop steward base, 
and that is certainly an urgent task. 
At the same time there are signs that 
they increasingly see the left both 
as an obstacle to that task and as an 
unrealistic but vocal ginger group, 
holding positions and influence out 
of all proportion to its actual support. 
This is unlike the historic opposition 
that existed from time to time to the 
‘official’ Communist Party and activists 
it cohered - that was based on the fact 
that the old left, despite its many 
problems, had real strength and support 
far exceeding its numeric size and was 
able to push union tops further than they 
wanted to go and on occasion lead in 
their stead. 

Given the very real weakness 
and disorganisation that this dispute 
(and many others) reveals, it is 
insufficient for most of the current left 
to continue demanding more strikes, 
bigger strikes, longer strikes or to 
hypocritically harangue leaderships 
for ‘selling out’, sometimes in 
advance, whatever the facts might 
be. As things stand, the left is part of 
the problem instead of being part of 
the solution. A root-and-branch self- 
critique is long overdue. The left has 
to recognise its very real isolation 
and lack of support. No matter what 
good intentions or high ideals many 
activists hold, the fact is the left does 
not speak for the working class - 
either at the most basic level of trade 
union politics or on the higher plane 
of independent class interests that 
would offer the prospect of taking us 
beyond capitalism. 

We need to do what the employers 
do, but do it better and take it further. 
We cannot forever be slaves to 
spontaneity, ever looking for the 
short cut or quick fix, and hoping for 
some sort of working class epiphany, 
while things get progressively worse. 
We live in the real world and need to 
analyse that world and chart a way 
forward • 

Will Pragnell 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 12, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday October 14, 6.30pm: ‘Bad girls who changed the world: 
gender, class, sexuality and the matchwomen’s strike’. Speaker: 

Louise Raw. Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are 
free, but small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

People’s question time 

Thursday October 9, 7pm: Public meeting, York Hall, 5 Old Ford 
Road, London E2. With Russell Brand, Natalie Bennett, Mark 
Serwotka, Lutfur Rahman. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday October 12,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. Dylan Mohan Gray’s Fire in the blood (India, 84 
minutes) and Andrew Berekdar’s Cricklewood Craic (UK, 8 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Solidarity with public services strike 

Tuesday October 14, 7pm: Rally, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly and Tees Valley Public 
Services Alliance: 

www.facebook.com/events/1492583857660363. 

North East People’s Assembly 

Tuesday October 14, 6.30pm: Fundraiser, Magnesia Bank, 1 Camden 
Street, North Shields NE30. Live music, buffet, poetry, raffle, quiz and 
much more. 

Organised by NE People’s Assembly: 
www. facebook. com/events/760541774007809. 

Doing politics differently 

Thursday October 16, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Franklin-Wilkins 
Building, Stamford Street, Kings College Waterloo Campus, London 
SE1. With Dr Eduardo Maura (Podemos), Marina Prentoulis (Syriza), 
Ken Loach, Tariq Ali and Kate Hudson. 

Organised by Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

Vanishing for the vote 

Thursday October 16, 6.30pm: Talk, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a 
Long Row, Nottingham NG1. The suffragettes’ campaign to avoid the 
1911 census. Speaker: Jill Liddington. 

Organised by Five Leaves Book Shop: www.fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk. 

Iraq and imperialism today 

Thursday October 16, 7pm: Meeting, Old Bath House Community 
Centre, 205 Stratford Road, Wolverton. Speaker: Yassamine Mather, 
Iranian communist and member of Left Unity national council. 
Organised by Milton Keynes Left Unity: 
www.leftunitymk.blogspot.co.uk. 

War writing from around the world 

Sunday October 19, 4.30pm: Discussion, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a 
Long Row, Nottingham NG1. World War I prose and poetry from non- 
British cultures. Speaker: Deirdre O’Byme. 

Organised by Five Leaves Book Shop: www.fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk. 

In honour of Eleanor 

Tuesday October 21, 7.30pm: Meeting, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. Rachel Holmes introduces her new book 
on Eleanor Marx. Entry £9 (£7 concessions). 

Hosted by the Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

100 years of war 

Saturday October 25,12 noon to 5pm: Conference, Bishopsgate 
Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

North East People’s Assembly 

Saturday November 1,11am: Anti-austerity event, Northern Stage, 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1. Speeches, discussions and 
workshops, plus performance. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 

www. facebook. com/events/606667399410102. 

From world war to world revolution 

Saturday November 1,1pm: Meeting, Red Shed, 18 Vicarage St, 
Wakefield, West Yorkshire WF1, with Stephen Wood and author Dave 
Sherry. Free admission and light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: alanharperstewart@ 
hotmail.co.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SWP 


Business as usual 

Membership is officially down by a thousand. Debate has shrivelled to next to nothing. Peter Manson 
reviews Internal Bulletin Nol 


L ooking at the first of this year’s 
Socialist Workers Party Pre- 
Conference Bulletins, you could 
be excused for thinking that the crisis 
that enveloped the SWP over the past 
two years had not happened. Gone is 
the raging, passionate debate and sharp 
divisions and instead we have a return 
to old-style SWP discussion, where a 
handful of loyalists tell their comrades 
how well things go when you toe the 
‘party line’. 

There are three such discussion 
documents every year in the run-up 
to conference, which in 2014 will take 
place over the weekend of December 
12-14. These Internal Bulletins, or 
IBs, as they are commonly referred to, 
are “for members of the SWP only” 
and “should not be distributed or 
forwarded to others”. They represent 
the only opportunity for rank-and- 
file SWPers to put their views before 
the whole organisation. As national 
secretary Charlie Kimber sternly 
warns, “All pre-conference discussion 
should take place through the IBs, the 
aggregates and the party’s democratic 
structures, and not by other means.” 
So don’t even think about setting up a 
debating forum or circulating a critical 
document within the SWP. 

However, the leadership felt that last 
year’s pre-conference discussion had 
got a little out of hand - the expression 
of real, heartfelt differences attracted 
widespread genuine debate and, as a 
motion to the SWP’s national committee 
in February noted in dismay, “The three 
bulletins prior to the December 2013 
conference were respectively 91, 104 
and 140 pages long.” 

Obviously, such consideration of 
differences interferes with the rank 
and file’s duty to act unthinkingly: 
“... comrades often have considerable 
pressure on their time, through their 
work, study, trade union and other 
responsibilities, and their high level 
of political activity. To expect them 
to read 335 or so densely-typed A4 
pages as a prerequisite for them to fully 
engage in the debates at conference is 
an impediment to our democracy” (my 
emphasis). 

It goes without saying that you do 
not have to read the lot. The quality 
and usefulness of the contributions 
varied enormously and most comrades 
are able to discriminate between those 
that are important to read and those 
that are less useful. But, no, for the 
CC it is the quantity, not the quality, 
that matters, and the successful NC 
motion stipulated that the total word 
count for articles signed by any one 
comrade, whether individually or 
along with others, should be limited to 
4,000 in IB Nol and 3,000 for the two 
following bulletins in November and 
December. For its part, however, the 
CC itself has the right to publish an 
unlimited number of4,000-word 
contributions in every bulletin. 

But if you look through 
IB Nol you cannot help 
wondering what they were 
worried about. It contains a 
mere 28 pages, just under 10 
of which are either taken up 
with organisational details or 
are blank. Of the remaining 18 
pages, almost eight are filled 
with the CC’s two perspectives 
documents. That leaves just over 
10 pages for contributions from 
individual members, of which 
there are just 11. 

But things are even worse 
than that, for no fewer than 
seven of those 11 individual 


contributions are from loyalists telling 
us how well things are going in their 
area. So we have pieces like ‘Building 
an interventionist political leadership 
in the Manchester district’, ‘Connected 
- branch building in Portsmouth’ and 
‘Selling the paper, building the party’. 
Just like the old days! 

Things are moving! 

And it is just like the old days in more 
ways than one. In order to persuade 
the rank and file that it is time to 
‘get active’ rather than wasting their 
time thinking, the leadership has 
traditionally pointed to the special, 
exciting circumstances in which we 
now find ourselves - circumstances 
that provide untold opportunities for 
revolutionaries. 

This year is no different, for the 
CC’s main ‘General perspective’ 
document is subtitled, ‘a world in 
turmoil’. In fact, “This summer 
it frequently seemed like a world 
in flames,” the leadership informs 
SWPers - Gaza, Syria/Iraq and the riots 
in St Louis are mentioned to illustrate 
the allegedly unique possibilities that 
are opening up. 

And in Britain too “we have 
witnessed two movements spill 
onto the streets and draw in tens of 
thousands of new activists. During the 
Israeli assault on Gaza the movement 
in solidarity with Palestine reached 
new heights. Then in Scotland we 
saw the ruling class rocked, as the 
independence campaign fused with the 
bitterness in the working class towards 
austerity, privatisation, inequality and 
imperialist war. It became a great 
social movement...” 

So there was one large Gaza 
demonstration (and several much 
smaller ones) and this helped produce 
“tens of thousands of new activists”? 
And the nationalist-led ‘yes’ campaign 
“became a great social movement”? It 
is true that “a considerable section of 
the Scottish working class no longer 
believes that the British state works 
for them and instead looked to create 
a different state as a way of addressing 
class questions”. However, is it the 
job of revolutionary socialists to 
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encourage such sectional, diversionary 
thinking? The CC clearly thinks so: 
“There is clearly a huge opportunity 
in Scotland to forge a new left on the 
basis of the red and radical strand in the 
referendum campaign,” it contends. 
Only if you are pro-nationalist then. 

However, Scotland is not alone: 
“there there are also new opportunities 
in England and Wales”. And, to that 
end, “The CC believes that we should 
continue to be part of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition.” In fact, “We 
are for broadening the Tusc coalition 
and being alive to other possibilities - 
including a coming together of us all on 
the left.... The whole of the left outside 
Labour (including ourselves) should 
have a degree of modesty and admit that 
we haven’t found a credible and durable 
electoral vehicle” (my emphasis). 

So, certainly south of the border, 
the CC sees left unity purely in 
terms of contesting elections - a 
hopeless trajectory. When it comes 
to a Marxist party, of course, it 
goes without saying that it is just a 
question of “building the SWP”. 

Talking of which, although 
membership figures are not provided 
(they are usually given in IB No2), the 
leadership admits, without actually 
saying so openly, that the number of 
claimed members had previously been 
grossly overstated: 

In the early months of this year 
we carried out a thoroughgoing re¬ 
registration of party membership, 
the first time we have done it for 
several years ... 

... the process has also revealed 
numbers of people who were 
recruited over the last decade who 
never became integrated members 
or we have completely lost contact 
with. We have taken over 1,000 
names off our database. To clarify, 
these are not people who left over 
the SWP’s crisis. In effect many 
have not been members for some 
time. We now have a much more 
accurate picture of the party 
membership, and we hope branches 
will now have confidence in their 
membership lists. 


So, just to make things absolutely 
clear, the leadership is admitting 
that “over 1,000” people have been 
removed from the SWP’s list of 
“registered members”, because 
they had long since ceased to be 
members or never were members 
in the first place. But in fact this is 
only the tip of the iceberg, for, as 
every local organiser knows, the re¬ 
registration process was rather less 
than “thoroughgoing”. Hundreds of 
people who pay no dues and attend 
no SWP events, many of whom 
have dropped out of politics 
altogether, remain on the list. 
They continue to receive official 
emails, including the weekly 
Party Notes and the annual IBs, 
both intended for “members of 
the SWP only”. 

SWP and 
racism 

The main CC perspectives 
document continues to plug 
SWP fronts such as Unite the 
Resistance, which “remains a key 
initiative” - it is vital for SWPers 
to attend the November 15 UTR 
‘conference’ in order to “increase 
the pressure for further action” and 
“help to develop networks that can 



offer solidarity to those strikes that take 
place”. And, of course, the role of the 
SWP itself is central: “What we do now 
can help shape the terrain on which the 
next government takes office in Britain. 
This is the overarching task which 
frames our conference.” 

However, as has been the practice 
in recent years, the leadership is 
continuing to stress a second SWP 
front, Unite Against Fascism - along 
with a new one, Stand Up To Ukip. 
And so the second CC document 
contained in the IB is entitled ‘Fighting 
fascism, racism and Ukip’. 

It is a cornerstone of SWP dogma 
that the bourgeoisie must, everywhere 
and always, promote racism in order 
to divide the working class, and the 
leadership claims that, because of 
this, racism is on the rise everywhere, 
including in Britain. There is this 
remarkable passage: 

... according to home office 
statistics in 1972, 86% of the 
population said they would not 
like a black family living next 
door. In 2012 this figure was almost 
reversed - with just 16% saying 
they did not want to live next to a 
black neighbour. 

Connected to the rise in racism 

Yes, you read it correctly. Immediately 
after the paragraph illustrating how 
racist attitudes have become less 
prevalent, the CC goes back to 
assuming that the opposite is the case. 
This involves stretching the meaning 
of the word ‘racism’ to a remarkable 
degree, so that it incorporates not 
only Islamophobia, but opposition to 
multiculturalism: 

Without exception every 
European leader has denounced 
multiculturalism and preached a 
form of monoculturalism (the only 
way of life is the host’s culture). 
Muslims find their loyalty and 
patriotism constantly questioned, 
their religion denigrated as 
backward and at the same time they 
are accused of failing to assimilate 
and integrate. 

“Without exception”? And the 
SWP appears to half-recognise 
that there might be a difficulty in 
dubbing the UK Independence Party 
racist because of its opposition to 
immigration. Thus we have the new 
phrase, “anti-migrant racism”: 

Much of the anti-migrant racism 
is targeted at white, east European 
workers. This has created more 
complex arguments for anti-racists; it 
has allowed Ukip to go on a migrant¬ 
bashing rampage and at the same time 
claim it’s not racist. Also fear and 
competition for jobs and services has 
seen some black and Asian people 
support the Tories’ calls for tougher 
immigration controls. 

But let’s not worry too much about 
such details. After all, “Over the last 
10 years Unite Against Fascism has 
played a central role in defeating 
the Nazi British National Party and 
English Defence League.” You see, 
“Years of campaigning work paid off’, 
as “UAF, with the SWP playing a key 
role, has been pivotal in breaking the 
back of the BNP”. 

In relation to the EDL, by the way, 
it is interesting that one of the two “key 
elements” in the SWP’s original anti- 
EDL “strategy” is said to have been 


“Labelling the EDL racist and fascist”. 
In fact, four years ago, when the EDL 
first came into being, the SWP denied 
it was fascist: “The EDL is not an 
open Nazi movement, nor is it free of 
political tensions and contradictions. 
But like the Brownshirts it could easily 
develop into a fascist movement” ( IB 
No 1, October 2010). I am not sure quite 
when the transition took place. 

4 Debate’ 

Unfortunately, there is next to nothing 
from the membership attempting 
to engage in serious debate - for 
example, by taking issue with any of 
the CC’s foolhardy statements. 

Take “Mark (Liverpool)”, who is 
concerned, despite the sterling work 
of UTR, about the seeming inability of 
workers to “stop the assaults that are 
pushing us down on every front”. He 
correctly states that “one more day of 
action will not stop what is happening 
to the working class”, but his ‘solution’ 
is: “working more consistently at the 
local level ... as workplace-based 
revolutionaries”. 

The only oppositional contribution 
comes from “Andy W”, who is 
described as a “national member”. 
For those unfamiliar with SWP 
terminology, a “national member” is 
someone who has faced disciplinary 
action (perhaps for speaking out 
against an SWP line) and has been 
‘suspended’ (perhaps permanently!) 
from their local branch. 

Andy complains that it is 
“now nearly five years since the 
democracy commission reported”, 
but its recommendations have not 
been implemented: eg, “the central 
committee should be more open about 
its disagreements and discussions”. He 
declares: “At the moment the central 
committee is only accountable to itself 
and not to conference. In practice, 
members of the central committee have 
only been removed by the majority of 
the central committee (when they step 
out of line).” 

He notes that “The democratic 
culture of the organisation needs to 
be improved to ensure that debate, 
criticism and discussion are actually 
welcomed.” Yes, we need “unity in 
action”, but also “constant discussion”, 
he says. But “A rebirth of democracy in 
the SWP will not happen if delegates to 
our conference only reflect the views 
of the majority ‘faction’ in aggregates, 
and then mainly ‘loyalists’ are chosen 
to speak during conference debates.” It 
is important that the delegates elected 
“reflect the experience and views of all 
significant groups within the SWP”. 

Andy is clearly not going to make 
very much progress on that one. And, 
to illustrate what he says about the self- 
perpetuating leadership, the outgoing 
central committee has nominated a slate 
of candidates for the new CC - it will be 
exactly the same as last year, except that 
“Esme C” (whose surname was given 
when she was first elected, but can no 
longer be provided for security reasons) 
is “unfortunately unable to restand”. So 
the CC is proposing that its number be 
reduced from 15 to 14. 

In theory other members can 
propose a rival slate (delegates can 
only accept or reject each slate and are 
unable to vote for or against individual 
candidates). But don’t hold your breath 
on that one. Just about everyone who 
“thinks differently” has now departed, 
it seems - don’t ask me why “Andy W” 
didn’t join them • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Inclusivity and intolerance 

Some leading members are displaying an unhealthy aversion to dissenting views. Stan Keable of 
Labour Party Marxists attended the final meeting of its outgoing national committee 



A ndrew Berry, chairing the 
Labour Representation 
Committee national committee 
on October 4 in the absence of John 
McDonnell, kicked off the meeting 
with a gratuitous attack on me and my 
report of the previous, September 6, 
NC in Liverpool. 1 

What goes on at NC meetings is 
normally reported only to committee 
members in succinct minutes, which 
are likely to reach very few of the 
membership - who, unsurprisingly, 
remain uninvolved in the organisation 
and continue to drift away. My 
suggestions to the Labour Briefing 
editorial board, of which I am a 
coopted member - that the organisation 
should use its own journal to report and 
publicise the discussions and decisions 
of its own leading committee - have 
fallen on deaf ears, or been rejected 
as necessarily “boring”. 

NC meetings are open to rank-and- 
file members to attend as observers 
and, time permitting, they can speak 
in discussion (but not vote, of course): 
an openness of which the LRC should 
be rightly proud - if only the members 
knew about it (and knew when and 
where the meetings take place, and 
what is up for discussion). But, if these 
are not closely guarded secrets, they 
might as well be. On this occasion, I 
was again the only observer. 

Comrade Berry was “disgusted” 
by what I had written, which he 
characterised as “misrepresentation” 
and “a deliberate attempt to 
undermine the LRC”. A report of the 
NC should be “decisions only”, and he 
warned that my right to attend future 
NC meetings might be withdrawn if 
I persisted. He did not allow me to 
respond to this bureaucratic bullying, 
but Graham Durham - new to the NC 
as a delegate from Brent and Harrow 
LRC - came to my rescue: for him, 
the report was “legitimate”, and any 
perceived misrepresentation can be 
corrected by replying publicly in 
the Weekly Worker or on the Labour 
Party Marxists website - something 
he has done himself in the past. And, 
I am glad to say, NC member Val 
Graham, who was name-checked in 
the report, did in fact post a comment 
to clarify her own viewpoint. 

Honest reporting of the state of 
the organisation, and honest and open 
political discussion, are preconditions 
for its survival and development. 
Doing this publicly is the way to draw 
healthy forces into the LRC, into the 
struggle to transform the Labour Party. 
The failure to report, the concealing of 
political differences, the denial of real 
problems - these are the most effective 
ways to “undermine” not only the 
LRC, but the working class struggle 
for socialism in general. 

Unfortunately, comrade Berry’s 
view does seem to be the majority 
opinion on both the NC and the Briefing 
editorial board - although no decision 
was taken on the matter. The meeting 
was evidently inquorate, anyway, with 
only 10 present during Berry’s diatribe, 
rising to 13 later, during voting on the 
NC’s statement to be submitted to 
conference. 

One EB member had told me off in 
a private message, saying my report 
gave a “distorted impression” and was 
“unhelpful”; and commenting: “You 
have let us down”. Here is my reply, 
which I posted to the EB discussion list: 

That is not my intention - I have 
no interest in wasting my life 
peddling falsehoods. If you have 
a different view to me, I suggest 


you send a letter for publication 
in Weekly Worker - or in Briefing 
- rather than telling me off in 
private, which is inherently an 
unhealthy form of debate. 

I don’t think I have given a 
distorted impression. If you believe 
the only problem with Briefing is [a 
comrade’s] temporary sick leave, 
then it is you who has a distorted 
impression, in my opinion. The 
financial difficulties and dwindling 
and ageing personnel are quite real, 
and the future of Briefing is by no 
means guaranteed. Likewise the 


LRC itself - as stated clearly by 
John McDonnell. 

What is ‘not helpful’ in overcoming 
these difficulties is keeping quiet about 
them: not reporting them fully to LRC 
NC, to Briefing readers and to LRC 
members, and thereby involving them 
all in the necessary discussion - not just 
about immediate practical problems, 
but about LRC political strategy, and 
the role of Briefing as its journal. 

Minutes of the September 6 NC 
meeting were circulated, and - with 
a few minor statistical corrections - 


show that I have not “misrepresented” 
the condition of the organisation. 
With 13 NC members present, the 
meeting is confirmed as “inquorate”, 
and the first item was “Discussion 
on reasons for inquorate NCs”. 
Membership and affiliation stats are 
given as follows: “2,200 members 
(sic!) on database (paid up 601, 30 
students, 28 affiliates) - email chasing 
up 878 emails sent out, 379 opened 
it, 38 renewed (4%)...” And only one 
local group is functioning in London: 
“Local London groups not meeting at 
sub-Greater London basis (bar Brent/ 


Harrow, meeting weekly).” 2 

“Naming people” was wrong, 
according to comrade Berry; in other 
words, quoting what NC members 
say, what positions they take on 
political matters. And Michael 
Calderbank explained that “these are 
not open, public meetings” - they are 
“delegate meetings”; and it “inhibits 
debate if people” [representatives of 
other people] cannot “raise points 
in confidence”. Michael, this is the 
opposite of accountability! Should 
representatives really be unaccountable 
for their actions and the opinions on 
which they are based? 

These comrades are either elected by 
and accountable to annual conference 
(AGM), or delegates representing 
and accountable to local LRC groups 
or affiliated trade unions and other 
organisations. So when we LRC 
members and delegates from affiliated 
organisations come to vote, at the 
forthcoming LRC AGM (November 8), 
in elections for the national committee 
and the Labour Briefing EB, we are 
supposed to do so in blind ignorance of 
the political positions taken, during the 
previous year, by individual members 
of the national committee and the 
Briefing editorial board. 

I am sorry to say that the 
NC statement incorporates this 
bureaucratic approach in the ‘LRC 
culture’ section of its political 
statement, intended to eliminate 
‘bad behaviour’, which is allegedly 
driving people away. I urge 
conference to reject or amend it. 
The best of intentions is first set 
out - encouraging “participation, 
solidarity and comradeship”, 
offering an “open, inclusive and 
mutually supportive atmosphere”, 
and striving “to preserve freedom 
of political debate”. But we must 
“simultaneously refuse to tolerate 
any behaviour which ... threatens 
the basic unity and togetherness of 
the LRC”. 

The statement introduces, 
apparently for the first time, the power 
of the NC to “suspend or terminate 
LRC membership ... subject to the 
right of appeal to the LRC’s AGM”. In 
my view, this goes without saying, and 
should give no problem, if exercised 
appropriately. However, point 3 of 
the “Examples of such behaviour” 
listed in the statement is a tailor-made 
bureaucratic weapon for stifling the 
desired “freedom of political debate”: 
“Wilfully misrepresenting the views 
of the LRC, its elected national bodies 
or officers, whether to other LRC 
members or the wider public, by any 
means; including but not limited to 
word of mouth, in writing, in printed 
publications, or online via electronic 
or digital communications or other 
social media.” 

Labour Party Marxists will, of 
course, continue to report openly as a 
matter of principle, and will ignore any 
bureaucratic instruction to shut up. If 
comrades are ‘misrepresented’, whether 
“wilfully” or otherwise (who decides?), 
they have the right and duty to correct 
what they perceive to be inaccurate. 
“Freedom of political debate” must 
include the right to report, and comment 
on, the views of other comrades • 

Notes 

1. See ‘A crisis of soul-searching’ Weekly Worker 
September 11; or http://labourpartymarxists.org. 
uk/lrc-a-crisis-of-soul-searching. 

2.1 do need to make a correction to my last report, 
however. The deadline for 100-word maximum 
amendments to the NC statement, and to motions, 
is November 1 - not October 25, which is the 
deadline for nominations (accompanied by a 100- 
word maximum election address). 
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ITALY 


New attack on workers ’ rights 

The former ‘official communists’ are being dragged further and further to the right, observes Toby Abse 


I n the last three weeks the focus 
of Italian politics has once again 
shifted back to industrial relations. 
Despite earlier claims that his “Jobs 
Act” 1 would be largely concerned with 
simplifying the dense jungle of short¬ 
term contracts that currently dominate 
the Italian labour market, prime 
minister Matteo Renzi, the secretary 
of the centre-left Partito Democratico 
(PD), has gone onto the offensive 
against article 18 of the Workers’ 
Statute of 1970, which gives some 
possibility of reinstatement to workers 
sacked without “just cause” by bosses 
employing 15 or more people. 

Whilst Renzi is an ideological 
neoliberal without any link to traditional 
social democracy, let alone the legacy 
of ‘official communism’ (unlike 
the majority of his PD comrades), 
it is very unlikely that he originally 
intended to wage this particular battle 
this autumn; he showed no enthusiasm 
when his coalition partners in Angelino 
Alfano’s Nuovo Centrodestra (NCD 
-New Centre Right) first raised the 
issue some months ago. Renzi seems 
to have been pushed into prioritising 
this question by the balance of forces 
inside the European Union, when faced 
with a far worse economic situation 
than he had predicted. 

Reform problems 

Renzi had wrongly assumed that his 
constitutional reforms, which he got 
through the Senate in July, 2 would 
have had as much impact on the 
perception of Italy by her European 
partners as they did at home. While to 
some extent the image of the young, 
dynamic, modernising and forceful 
premier that he had successfully 
promoted in the Italian media was 
accepted by those sections of the 
west European and North American 
press that paid any attention to Italian 
politics, his attempt to trade on this and 
on his electoral popularity at home - 
his achievement of 40.8% at a moment 
when other EU governmental parties 
did very badly in the May 2014 Euro 
elections - to get major concessions 
out of the European Commission has 
failed. His belief, frequently boosted 
by fellow PD member, president 
Giorgio Napolitano, on whose 
expertise in foreign affairs he placed 
great (perhaps excessive) reliance, that 
Italy’s six-month presidency of the EU 
would have a massive impact, had no 
basis in reality. 

Even Renzi’s eventual triumph in 
getting his foreign minister, Federica 
Mogherini, the post of the EU’s high 
representative for foreign affairs and 
security policy involved a prolonged, 
epic struggle against the Poles and 
their Baltic allies, whose rabid hostility 
towards Italy’s perfectly rational refusal 
to adopt an extremely confrontational 
stance towards Russia over Ukraine 
knew no limits. Whilst the desire of the 
incoming EU commission president, 
Jean-Claude Juncker, to include some 
women in his overwhelmingly male 
team eventually rescued Mogherini’s 
candidacy, even here the price was the 
elevation of the Russophobe, former 
Polish prime minister Donald Tusk, 
to the presidency of the European 
Council, which is in practice a much 
more powerful position - something 
which may well undermine any 
continuing attempts at mediation 
between Russia and Ukraine by the 
Italian premier. 

However, when it came to the rather 
more urgent economic questions, 
Renzi had even less luck, despite 
enjoying the sympathy of the Italian 
head of the European Central Bank, 
Mario Draghi. Although well aware of 
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the huge problems faced by both Italy 
and France, and, according to some 
well informed commentators, eager 
to emulate US success in restarting 
the economy via quantitative easing, 
Draghi is deprived of any real room 
for manoeuvre by the neoliberal 
hawks of the Bundesbank. So an 
Italy still mired in a long recession, 
with quarter after quarter of negative 
growth 3 , mass youth unemployment 
(44.2% in August 2014) and some 
serious signs of deflation in the prices 
of basic consumer goods can expect 
no mercy from a German-controlled 
EU and ECB. Indeed Jose Manuel 
Barroso, the outgoing president of 
the European Commission, seemed 
to take a sadistic delight in denying 
all Italy’s understandable requests for 
some easing of EU conditions in the 
very last days of his mandate. 4 

Whilst it is likely that, regardless 
of Renzi’s promises of good 
behaviour, Italy will be unable to 
meet the terms of the fiscal compact 
and other unrealistic targets (accepted 
by previous Italian administrations 
since the 2011 crisis in a desperate 
bid to avoid the threat of direct rule by 
the troika on the Greek or Portuguese 
model), it has been made plain to 
Renzi that no official acceptance of 
any delays in balancing the Italian 
budget or reducing the Italian 
national debt (estimated at 134.6% 
of GDP in 2014 and likely to rise next 
year) is possible without ‘structural 
reforms’. Even if he goes through 
the motions of allying himself with 
Frangois Hollande against Angela 
Merkel - in a bid to shore up his 
domestic popularity at a time when 
Silvio Berlusconi, Beppe Grillo and 
the Lega Nord leader, Matteo Salvini, 
are all playing the anti-German card 
- he has become aware that Brussels, 
Berlin and Frankfurt will not regard 
constitutional changes to the Senate 
or electoral changes like his proposed 
Italicum as ‘structural reforms’ of the 
type they are demanding. 

There are, of course, a number 
of fields in which structural reforms 
might have been carried out, some 
of which might have benefited the 
international bourgeoisie without 
necessarily hurting the immediate 
interests of the majority of the Italian 
population. Italy’s inefficient justice 
system is genuinely a barrier to foreign 
investment - potential investors are 
obviously concerned by issues relating 


to the enforceability of contracts and 
the effective decriminalisation of 
false accounting under Berlusconi’s 
governments. The latter discourages 
involvement in the Italian economy 
by major western European and North 
American companies, even if it is no 
barrier to the thinly disguised takeover 
of Italy’s national airline, A1 Italia, by 
Etihad, all too eager for kickbacks at 
the expense of the Italian taxpayer. 
However, Renzi’s close alliance with 
Silvio Berlusconi - the infamous Patto 
del Nazareno - makes genuine legal 
or judicial reform impossible. Indeed 
such draft proposals as have emerged 
seem to go in the wrong direction - 
curbs on the powers of investigating 
magistrates all too reminiscent of 
those proposed by notoriously corrupt 
Socialist prime minister Bettino Craxi 
in the 1980s or Berlusconi in more 
recent times. 

Article 18 

Therefore, Renzi has returned to the 
attack on article 18 - the question of 
‘labour-market flexibility’, to use the 
fashionable neoliberal jargon. The 
current version of article 18 offers less 
protection to workers than the original 
statute of 1970 as a result of the recent 
amendments pushed through by Mario 
Monti’s labour minister, Elsa Fomero. 5 
Moreover, the decline in the number 
of giant factories, and the increase in 
casualisation via a variety of short¬ 
term or part-time contracts, means 
that the number of workers covered 
by it - those on permanent contracts 
in workplaces employing more than 
15 - has steadily decreased. 

Nonetheless, article 18 has an 
enormous symbolic value as the last 
major conquest remaining from the 
working class upsurge of the late 
1960s. This meant that any further 
attack was bound to provoke a reaction 
from the more militant sections of the 
Italian trade union movement and from 
any political current inside or outside 
the PD that still makes some claim to 
represent a left rooted in the working 
class. 

The battle commenced almost 
as soon as Renzi came up with an 
amendment to his “Jobs Act” that 
would remove the protection of article 
18 from new recmits to the labour force. 
Susanna Camusso, the secretary of the 
leftwing trade union confederation, 
the CGIL, promptly responded to 
Renzi’s provocative September 18 


announcement by bluntly stating: 
“Renzi has Thatcher as his model.” 
Many on the far left and the majority 
of the leadership of the CGIL’s most 
important affiliate, the metalworkers’ 
union, FIOM, have criticised Camusso 
for insufficient militancy on certain 
issues - particularly those related to 
the anti-FIOM, and thus anti-CGIL, 
line pursued by Fiat boss Sergio 
Marchionne. However, it ought to be 
emphasised that Camusso has been 
unswerving in publicly expressing 
her total detestation of Renzi from 
the moment he came to national 
prominence, seeing him as a deadly 
enemy of organised labour. 

The traditional social democrat, 
Camusso - unlike the allegedly far 
more radical FIOM secretary, Maurizio 
Landini - saw no merit in Renzi’s 
exaltation of youth and novelty and 
never had any inclination to engage in 
some sort of intellectual dialogue with 
him. She adopted the same attitude in 
2012 to Elsa Fomero and Mario Monti, 
whose anti-working class austerity 
policies she had obstmcted until she 
was forced to bow to the political 
pressure exerted by PD leader Pierluigi 
Bersani - his members dominated the 
upper ranks of her own organisation. As 
in 2012, she has shown a willingness 
to fight on, regardless of the apparent 
capitulation of the other trade union 
confederations, the CISL and the UIL. 

The CGIL lost no time in calling 
a national demonstration in Rome 
in defence of article 18 for October 
25 - quite deliberately picking a day 
that coincided with Renzi’s annual 
gathering, the Leopolda, in Florence. 
This is no longer officially linked to 
the PD - the party of which Renzi is 
now leader - but to Renzi himself 
and his personal following, and its 
financing has given rise to much 
controversy. There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that this mass 
demonstration in defence of workers’ 
rights will be cancelled, even if it is 
harder to judge whether the CGIL 
will act on its threats to call a one- 
day general strike, regardless of the 
lack of enthusiasm for such action 
from the CISL and the UIL. Maurizio 
Landini, somewhat belatedly breaking 
with any misguided notion of making 
some sort of deal with Renzi, recently 
gave an interview to La Repubblica 
in which he proclaimed: “The 
government must know that we are 
ready to occupy the factories if the 
line of a reduction of employment, 
workers’ rights and salaries passes” - 
he suggested that this might start with 
the Thyssen factory in the Umbrian 
steel town of Terni. 6 

PD turmoil 

The PD itself has been in turmoil over 
the last fortnight or so. Whilst Renzi 
obtained a majority for his line in 
the PD’s direzione (leadership body) 
of 120 to 11 with 20 abstentions, 
the debate was far more bitter than 
usual and Renzi’s predecessor as PD 
leader, Pierluigi Bersani, made his 
disapproval very plain. 

There has been some talk of a split 
in the PD, not on the part of what Renzi 
would label the ‘old guard’ - those 
close to previous party leaders, such 
as Bersani and Massimo D’Alema - but 
on the part of the younger dissident, 
Pippo Civati, and his followers. Civati 
was the third-placed candidate in the 
PD’s 2013 primary contest to decide 
who would replace Bersani as party 
leader. He is a somewhat anomalous 
figure, in that he was originally quite 
close to Renzi, but has now come to 
take up a position on the far left of 
the PD, far closer to Nichi Vendola’s 


Sinistra Ecologia e Liberta (SEL - Left 
Ecology and Freedom) than to the 
more traditionalist party apparatchiks, 
whose candidate in the primary had 
been the second-placed Gianni 
Cuperlo. Thus it is hardly surprising 
that Civati, along with FIOM leader 
Landini, participated in the October 
4 Rome demonstration in defence of 
article 18 organised by SEL. 

The tensions inside the PD have 
been greatly exacerbated by the 
recent revelation that the current 
PD membership figure is only about 
100,000 - an extremely rapid drop 
from the 534,000 paid-up members 
it claimed at the end of 2013. 7 The 
apparent collapse of the PD as a 
membership organisation has caused 
a great deal of anger on the part of 
the older generation of PD members, 
who came into politics via the ‘official 
communism’ of the old Partito 
Comunista Italiano. This group regards 
Renzi as having wrecked ‘the Firm’ 
(La Ditta). Renzi is far less concerned, 
since he quite consciously rejects 
the model of the mass membership 
party associated with the communist 
tradition and places his emphasis on 
the PD’s percentage of the vote rather 
than on how many paid-up members 
it retains. Traditionalists have argued, 
probably correctly, that if PD leaders 
or candidates for regional or local 
office are chosen by primaries open to 
all those claiming to be PD supporters, 
there is far less of an incentive to take 
out a membership card. 

Despite the fairly widespread 
unease about the attack on article 18 
and the disastrous membership figures, 
it is probable that an overwhelming 
proportion of PD parliamentarians 
will stay loyal to Renzi if he turns 
the question of support for his “Jobs 
Act” - without any of the pro-worker 
amendments proposed by the PD left - 
into a parliamentary vote of confidence. 
Of course, one must make the proviso 
that even a relatively small rebellion 
in the Senate, where the PD has fewer 
parliamentarians and the coalition as a 
whole a narrower majority, might have 
serious consequences. 

However, a grand coalition, bringing 
Berlusconi’s Forza Italia back into 
government, or an early general 
election, in which Renzi would seek 
to win an outright majority in his own 
right, remain less likely than a return to 
the fold by most potential PD dissidents. 
Renzi’s increased patronage as premier 
has already enabled him to win over 
many of those who opposed him in the 
past - most notably the ‘Young Turks’ 
(Giovani Turchi), whose generational 
label had far more significance than 
their supposed leftism • 

Notes 

1. This English term is regularly used by Renzi 
to describe his proposals for a new labour law. 
Renzi is obsessed with using Anglicanisms and 
Americanisms, despite his a poor grasp of both 
US and British English. 

2 See my earlier article, ‘Berlusconi acquittal 
boosts reactionary drive’ (Weekly Worker August 
14 2014), for more detail about the move to an 
indirectly elected, regionally based upper house. 

3. A tiny increase of 0.1% in the last quarter of 
2013 was not a serious interruption in a pattern of 
negative growth that has gone on for some years. 

4. Some may find it ironic that this erstwhile 
Maoist - in his youth a leading figure in the ultra- 
leftist, insurrectionary MRPP - has ended up as 
such an obedient lackey of the capitalist class. 

5. See my ‘Monti forces through right to sack’ 

(I Weekly Worker March 22 2012) for more details. 

6. See La Repubblica October 6 2014. Landini 
was attending a Syriza conference in Athens when 
he made these statements; it remains to be seen 

if this almost revolutionary fervour survives his 
return to Italy. 

7. These figures were made public by La 
Repubblica on October 3. Despite rather half¬ 
hearted attempts to query their accuracy by some 
PD members, it seems likely that this was a 
deliberate leak by some well informed opponent 
of Renzi. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The IS conundrum 

The siege of Kobane raises more questions than it answers, writes Yassamine Mather 



Islamic State: who is serious about defeating it? 


I n the early hours of Tuesday 
October 7 reports confirmed that 
the group formerly known as Daesh 
(Isis), now Islamic State, had entered 
the Syrian Kurdish town of Kobane. 

Currently street-to-street fighting 
is taking place and initial reports 
suggest that in these battles secular 
Kurdish forces allied to the People’s 
Protection Units (military wing of the 
Democratic Union Party or PYD) are 
doing better than IS mainly because 
they are more familiar with the town 
and IS’s heavy weaponry are of little 
use in street battles. However, the town 
is in the process of being destroyed, its 
inhabitants are refugees and it is highly 
unlikely that Kurdish forces can win 
this battle. 

Who is to blame for the catastrophic 
situation in this border town? The list 
is long, but let me start with the United 
States and its coalition partners - not 
just for their role in the Iraqi invasion 
of 2003 that is the root cause of all 
this, but, more important than that, for 
their association with and support for 
the countries who created and financed 
this monster. 

Last week US vice-president Joe 
Biden said: “My constant cry was that 
our allies in the region were the largest 
problem in Syria” - he mentioned the 
United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar and Turkey. Biden added: 

The Turks were great friends, but, 
when it came to Syria and the effort 
to bring down president Bashar 
Assad there, those allies’ policies 
wound up helping to arm and build 
allies of al Qa’eda and eventually 
the terrorist Islamic State ... What 
were they doing? They were so 
determined to take down Assad and 
essentially have a proxy Sunni-Shia 
war? What did they do? They poured 
hundreds of millions of dollars and 
tens, thousands of tons of weapons 
into anyone who would fight against 
Assad - except that the people who 
were being supplied were al Nusra 
and al Qa’eda and the extremist 
elements of jihadis coming from 
other parts of the world. 

Biden was subsequently forced 
to apologise to the four states he 
implicated. However, that will not 
change the facts - the genie is out 
of the bottle. The US’s allies were 
so obsessed with the overthrow of 
Assad that they did not care who 
they supported. Of course, in his 
candour the US vice-president failed 
to mention that until last autumn 
the Obama administration shared 
the views and tactics of the above- 
mentioned states and even when the 
US decided to do a complete U-tum, 
for all the propaganda about air raids 
by a coalition of 40 countries, there 
has been no serious attempt to weaken 
IS in Syria. Hundreds of thousands 
of Syrian Kurds have been forced to 
leave their homes and, according to 
the fighters and the people of Kobane, 
coalition air raids, which came mostly 
after the IS incursions into the town 
on October 7-8, were too little and too 
late to make any difference. 

Turkey 

Another culprit is the Turkish army. 
Controlling the heights north of the 
city, it stood by, as IS used heavy 
artillery, tanks and rocket launchers 
to attack the poorly armed Kurdish 
guerrillas. According to a Kurdish 
commander speaking in the town, 
Turkey hopes the fall of Kobane will 
create the conditions where it can send 
ground troops into Syria, paving the 


way for the establishment of a pro- 
Turkish regime in Damascus. 1 Indeed 
Turkish president Tayyip Erdogan, 
speaking on October 7, seemed to 
confirm this view when he called 
for the launch of a ground operation 
against IS to halt its advance: “The 
terror will not be over unless we 
cooperate in a ground operation,” 
Erdogan said. 2 

For the last two years the town had 
been controlled by the PYD, the Syrian 
branch of the Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK), which is fighting for Kurdish 
freedom from Turkish rule. The PYD 
and its People’s Protection Units 
(YPG) claimed it had created a region 
of self-governance. Those familiar 
with the PKK’s authoritarian politics 
would consider such claims with a 
degree of cynicism. However, there 
can be no doubt that tens of thousands 
of Christians, Yazidis and Turkmen 
from all over Syria had sought refuge 
in Kobane, a town that became an 
island of secularism surrounded by 
Islamic forces close to IS and Al 
Nusra, as well as the Turkish military 
forces under the semi-Islamic Justice 
and Development Party. 

Last week we heard a lot of rhetoric 
from the Turkish president regarding 
his country’s ‘commitment’ to fight IS, 
yet in reality there has been no sign 
of any serious effort by the Turkish 
state to weaken the jihadist group. The 
country is said by many to be amongst 
those who directly or indirectly helped 
IS’s rise, both by funding aspects of 
its activities and by allowing easy 
access to foreign volunteers to cross 
the Turkish border into Syria. In recent 
weeks it has closed the border to Kurds 
wanting to cross into Syria and join 
the defence of Kobane. Last month the 
release of 46 Turkish hostages came 
after negotiations between the Turkish 
state and the jihadist group. And last 
week PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan, 
held in prison near Istanbul, warned 
Ankara that the peace process between 
Turkey and the Kurdish rebels would 
collapse if IS seized Kobane. 

While PKK/YPG officials in Syria 
were adamant that they did not want 
Turkey to intervene in the conflict, they 
did call for an easing of border controls 
between Syria and Turkey, so that 
Syrian Kurd fighters can be supplied 
with arms. The group’s military forces 
- a poorly trained group of male and 
female peshmergas - have only light 


weapons and a few captured tanks. 
The YPG also claims that, for all its 
rhetoric, Turkey has been and remains 
in an undeclared alliance with IS, more 
concerned as it is about defeating Syrian 
Kurdish forces allied with the PKK. 

Turkey, for its part, is blaming 
the Kurdish group for choosing 
an “isolationist position”, and for 
refusing to join the Free Syrian Army 
and other Syrian opposition groups 
funded by Arab countries. Turkey has 
maintained close relations with the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party and the 
Kurdish regional authority in Iraq. 
However, YPG/PKK fighters have 
dismissed KDP efforts in opposition 
to IS as half-hearted and ineffective. 
A claim supported by Kurdish, Yazidi 
and Turkmen refugees in the region. 

I have already written about the 
treachery of the leaders of the Kurdish 
regional authority, 3 which is a recipient 
of generous aid from the United States 
and the European Union. It is a living 
example of a corrupt, decadent, semi¬ 
colonial state. Its leaders were so 
alarmed by YPG’s experiments of‘self- 
governance’ that they were ready to sit 
back and watch brutal jihadists take 
over Kobane. But the problem they 
will face in the long term is obvious: 
by the time IS reaches Suleymaniye or 
Kirkuk, the major cities of the KRA, 
there will be no-one left to defend its 
decadent, autocratic, misogynist rulers. 

If IS succeeds in defeating the 
Kurdish guerrillas in the current 
street battles in Kobane, it would gain 
control of most of the Syrian-Turkish 
border - Kobane is already flanked by 
two IS-controlled towns to the east 
and west. This would be a strategic 
victory for IS, as it would then be able 
to control the key Raqa-Kobane route. 
That is why, irrespective of its political 
differences with the PKK and YPG, 
for the left in the region, Kobane has 
become a symbol in the fight against 
IS. 

Iran 

All this, combined with a level of 
nostalgia for the ‘liberated’ areas in 
Kurdistan, has led to a hunger strike 
in Tehran, where 14 well-known left/ 
liberal activists began a protest in 
solidarity with Kobane on October 
6. Of course, how a hunger strike in 
Tehran can help Kurdish fighters in 
Kobane or Kurdish refugees is another 
matter, but left and centre-left websites 


and social media are full of messages 
of support for Kobane fighters. Photos 
of the heroes of the war - the men and 
women guerrillas who have given 
their lives to defend the city - are 
prominent, including that of the young 
mother, Arin Mirkan, who launched a 
suicide attack on advancing militants 
on October 5. 

The attitude of the Iranian left 
can only be explained as a leftover 
from the early 1980s - a period when 
it romanticised the Iranian Kurdish 
resistance: the brave fighters in the 
mountains were going to pave the 
way for the overthrow of another 
Islamic state - Iran’s Shia republic - 
and establish socialism! Those of us 
who were in the region at the time felt 
a heavy burden of responsibility on our 
shoulders, yet the reality of our fight 
ensured we took a much more down- 
to-earth, realistic approach. This type 
of war was not going to bring success 
in the 1980s, and it certainly is not 
going to lead to national liberation - 
never mind socialism - today. At the 
end of the day, it is more likely to lead 
to demoralisation and the inevitable 
loss of life. 

Of the hundreds of leftwing 
peshmergas I knew when I was in 
Kurdistan, less than a handful are alive 
today and, as far as I know, none of them 
died of natural causes. Then, as now, 
an ill-equipped army of brave young 
men and women faced volunteers who 
were armed to the teeth, financed by 
the wealthy, powerful forces (at that 
time the Islamic Republic of Iran) and 
determined to die for Islam. 

It is not difficult to guess who 
will win. We should leave the suicide 
attacks to the Islamists (Shia or Sunni) 
- for the left this is not the way to fight, 
however desperate the situation gets. 
But the politics of vanguard activism, 
which created such illusions in Iranian 
Kurdistan in the 1980s, is fostering 
similar illusions about Kobane, at 
least amongst sections of the Iranian 
left. This does not mean that in the 
Middle East, and especially in the 
west, the left should not support the 
fighters in Kobane, who, as secular, 
leftwing forces, remain a source of 
hope, a progressive force fighting 
reactionary Islamists. My comments 
are directed at those sections of 
the Iranian left who seem to have 
become obsessed with promoting 
YPG guerrilla heroism. 

Who and why 

For all the talk of a ‘US-led coalition’, 
to include Arab countries, such as 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the UAE, 
none of these states are serious about 
stopping the funding of the jihadists or 
preventing the financial transactions of 
banks and institutions in IS-occupied 
northern Iraq. Who is buying the oil 
IS sells? Turkey. Who is allowing 
international transactions from Mosul 
banks? Qatari, Saudi and UAE banks 
are laundering money from their 
counterparts under IS control in 
northern Iraq. 

Is international capital incapable of 
stopping the flow of funds to IS? Of 
course not. We know from the recent 
example of sanctions against Iranian 
banks that the world hegemon power, 
the United States, is capable of closing 
down all international monetary routes. 
It is capable of tracing the smallest 
transactions between individuals 
associated with ‘rogue states’ and 
punishing banks who fail to comply. 
Yet we are expected to believe that it 
cannot do the same when it comes to 
the northern Iraqi cities controlled by 
IS? The reality is that a disorientated 


US does not want to confront its allies 
in the Arab world ... 

The ability of IS to maintain and 
expand its influence is due to a number 
of factors - not least the reputation it 
has gained as a force that does not 
compromise with the west, even though 
it relies on continued support from the 
west’s coalition allies in the region: 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the UAE. 

For all the religious statements 
issued by Sunni clerics denouncing 
the group’s brutal methods, many 
young Muslims are still travelling long 
distances to join it. Defeating this force 
requires a bit more thought than the 
simplistic approach taken by Cameron 
and Obama. Its brutal methods may 
be medieval, but IS has shown 
considerable ability in managing the 
cities it has captured. 

According to the Irish Independent 
newspaper, 

The ‘Islamic State’ group, infamous 
for its beheadings, crucifixions 
and mass executions, provides 
electricity and water, pays salaries, 
controls traffic and runs nearly 
everything from bakeries and banks 
to schools, courts and mosques. 
While its merciless battlefield 
tactics and the imposition of its 
austere vision of Islamic law made 
headlines, residents say much of its 
power lies in its efficient and often 
deeply pragmatic ability to govern 

“Civilians who do not have any 
political affiliations have adjusted 
to the presence of Islamic State, 
because people got tired and 
exhausted, and also ... because they 
are doing institutional work,” one 
Raqqa resident opposed to Isis said. 

[IS caliph Abu Baku al-] 
Baghdadi has appointed a 
Tunisian with a PhD in the subject. 
Baghdadi has also separated 
military operations from civilian 
administration, and has appointed 
civilian deputies called ‘walis’ - an 
official similar to a minister - to 
manage institutions. 4 

A number of military experts have 
attempted to explain the lack of 
progress made by the US airforce, 
accompanied by a token presence of 
local allies and the UK. So far these 
operations, relying on long-distance 
bombing (to ensure minimum risk to 
military personnel and warplanes), 
have only succeeded in gaining new 
allies for IS, as well as the occasional 
change of tactics. 

This week will be remembered 
as the one when a US vice-president 
apologised for telling the truth, 
but, amongst all the uncertainty in 
Washington, there is another worrying 
thought. Is the US serious about 
defeating IS or is Iran right to believe 
that there is a ‘stage two’ in the US-led 
action against IS - one dedicated to 
overthrowing Assad from above, with 
Turkey waiting patiently in the wings? 
And is this ultimately aimed at regime 
change in Iran? 

Given the current confusion, it is 
unlikely that anyone has an answer to 
this conundrum • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Jiyar Gol, BBC Persian Service, October 8. 

2. http ://latino. foxnews. com/latino/ 
news/2014/10/07/turkey-erdogan-says-ground- 
operation-needed-to-defeat-is. 

3. See ‘The origins, politics and economics of the 
Islamic State’ Weekly Worker September 4. 

4. www.independent.ie/world-news/middle-east/ 
isis-group-run-everything-from-bakeries-to- 
banks-30566896.html. 
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REVIEW 


How did it all happen? 

Douglas Newton The darkest days: the truth behind Britain’s rush to war, 1914 Verso, 2014, pp386, £20 



David Lloyd George and Winston Churchill 


D ouglas Newton has written an 
important, compelling book 
- compelling in the depth of 
his analysis, and important in that 
he challenges head on the dominant 
consensus about August 1914, which 
we are now being fed systematically 
and deliberately, not only by 
establishment historians, but by our 
political masters. 

The author states this view 
succinctly: 

According to this consensus, the 
story is a simple one: Britain was 
wholly in the right, for she did all 
she could to avert war. Britain’s 
choice for war was made on Tuesday 
August 4, and was an irresistible 
response to the German aggression 
of that day - the invasion of Belgium. 
The choice for war was almost 
universally approved, and only a 
rump of‘pacifists’ dissented (pxvii). 

Against this, Newton advances the 
following: 

Britain, like all the nations caught 
up in this tragedy, made errors. Her 
leaders made reckless decisions that 
only hastened the war, and left things 
undone that might have helped to 
avert it. Britain’s choice for war was 
in fact made on Sunday August 2, 
before Belgium was invaded, and 
was driven above all by a desire to 
show ‘solidarity’ with France and 
Russia. Some at the top looked upon 
the moment as favourable for war, 
for Britain could join with two other 
friendly great powers and ensure 
Germany’s defeat. 

Turning to those activists who 
campaigned for Britain’s neutrality 
during the crisis, it is clear they 
had significant support, far beyond 
the ranks of mere “pacifists”. The 
apparent inability of Britain’s peace 
activists in 1914 to prevent the 
nation’s intervention testifies not to 
the futility of their cause, but to the 
rapidity of the crisis (ppxvii-xviii). 

This is at least worth considering. 

On the question of the overall 
causation of the war, Newton takes up 
a position similar to that put forward by 
Christopher Clark in The sleepwalkers: 
how Europe went to war in 1914} 
Newton states: “A focus upon wicked 
persons will probably produce such 
men in every capital city in 1914 - not 
just in Berlin” (pxxi). 

He goes on to cite the zeal of Maurice 
Paleologue, French ambassador in St 
Petersburg, in blocking a compromise 
settlement, pressure by French generals 
to make Russia move from a partial 
mobilisation (against Austria) to a 
general one (threatening Germany as 
well), together with the effect upon the 
Russians of the mental vision of the 
golden prize apparently now within 
their grasp - control of Istanbul and 
the Turkish straits. German leaders - 
“so many incompetents and imperial 
fantasists” (pxxiii) - also come in for 
criticism, but “German blunders do not 
blot out the blunders of others” (pxxiv). 

The book’s main focus, however, 
and its main virtue, is that it examines 
in detail the course of the immediate 
pre-war reaction in Britain. For Douglas 
Newton, “Britain was not especially 
to blame - but neither was she free of 
blame - when in 1914 the tragedy of 
war engulfed a rotten system” (pxxv). 

Three days 

Newton states that the decisive cabinet 
meetings that resulted in a British 
declaration of war on Germany 
covered a period of only three days 


from August 2 to August 4 1914. 
However, the response of Britain and 
her empire to the Balkan crisis was a 
topic of discussion in cabinet from 
as early as July 27. Prime minister 
Herbert Asquith, who was quite a 
forceful personality, and his foreign 
secretary, Sir Edward Grey, initially 
held its members together on the 
basis of inscrutable occupation of the 
proverbial fence - postmaster general 
Charles Hobhouse testified that “our 
influence depended on our apparent 
indecision” (p2). 

Austria-Hungary declared war on 
Serbia on July 28 and this was followed 
by Russia’s general mobilisation on 
the 31st (Friday). It was August bank 
holiday weekend, but the cabinet 
continued to meet - once on Saturday 
August 1 and then twice on the Sunday. 
What started to cause a deep rift was 
the decision on Sunday afternoon that 
Britain should give a guarantee of naval 
support to France. This led to four 
cabinet resignations, although two were 
subsequently rescinded (pp2-5). 

One can only remark that the protest 
went unnoticed because it was hushed 
up with the connivance of the principal 
protesters, who agreed to remain silent. 
The resignations, however, are only the 
tip of the iceberg. Newton makes it clear 
that there was a “radical faction” in the 
cabinet already in Moroccan crisis 
days (July 1911) and that disputes 
smouldered on into 1914. Essentially 
interventionists faced neutralists. 

According to Newton, there were 
eight interventionists, including Asquith 
himself, foreign secretary Sir Edward 
Grey, Winston Churchill (first lord of the 
admiralty) and home secretary Reginald 
McKenna. The neutralists, headed by 
colonial secretary Lewis Harcourt, 
numbered between nine and 13. The 
only cabinet member not appearing on 
either list was that notorious schemer, 
David Lloyd George. 

On the morning of July 28 Churchill, 
on his own initiative and without 
cabinet approval, ordered the First Fleet 
to proceed to battle stations in the North 
Sea - a move that could only be seen as 
directed at a German threat. The Second 
Fleet was told to assemble at Portland. 
Newton notes that orders were in fact 
issued at 5pm on July 28 - before news 
reached London (at 7.20pm) of Austria- 
Hungary’s declaration of war against 
Serbia. Churchill acted in a spirit of 
military preparedness, but without 
regard for the diplomatic consequences, 
which included, inter alia , a stiffening of 
Russian resolve. This fuelled a bellicose 
atmosphere, within which general 
Russian mobilisation was announced on 
Friday July 31. Meanwhile the German 
navy remained in port. 

The question of possible British 
treaty obligations concerning Belgium 
had come up at the cabinet meeting 
on Wednesday July 29. The 1839 


treaty did not require Britain to act 
belligerently against any power that 
might violate Belgian neutrality - that 
was a requirement of the 1870 treaties 
with France and Prussia, which had 
lapsed after a year following peace 
in the Franco-Prussian War. The 
“radicals” seized on this, but the 
cabinet decided that “the matter if it 
arises will be rather one of policy than 
of legal obligation” (p59). 

However, at this meeting Grey 
threatened to resign if the cabinet opted 
in advance for declaring neutrality. 
Churchill insisted that if the Channel 
ports fell into German hands that would 
be a disaster - this preoccupation with 
the ports was indeed the reason why 
Britain supported the creation of a 
Belgian state in 1830. 

The Conservative papers, especially 
The Times , called for intervention on 
the French side against Germany, but 
the Liberal press took the opposite line, 
calling for “active neutrality” (p75). The 
German government then made a crude 
bid for that neutrality by promising 
no annexations in Europe if Britain 
remained neutral. This played into the 
hands of the war party in Britain, and 
Grey and Asquith promptly rejected the 
offer by telegram, “without waiting for 
the cabinet”: 

In this way Grey and Asquith 
slammed the door on the possibility 
of negotiating the neutrality of either 
Belgium or Britain - before any but 
a handful of Asquith’s and Grey’s 
cabinet colleagues even knew of the 
German approach (p85). 

However, some discussion in 
parliament was agreed necessary, 
because there would have to be a vote 
on war credits. The liberal foreign 
affairs group of MPs urged that the 
government adhere to strict neutrality, 
but Sir Edward Grey was unmoved. 

There followed news of Russian 
general mobilisation, received in 
London late in the afternoon of Friday 
July 31. Newton suggests that Grey’s 
show of an inability to restrain Russia 
was partly the result of a British desire 
to exploit oil resources in the neutral 
zone of Persia, which would be put at 
risk if relations with Russia deteriorated 
- maybe the Russian government was 
eyeing those resources itself from its 
position controlling the other third of 
Persia. 

In this heavily charged atmosphere 
Andrew Bonar Law and the other 
leaders of the Tory Party learnt of a 
very interesting offer from Winston 
Churchill, relayed through his friend, 
FE Smith: 

Smith relayed to Bonar Law a truly 
astounding approach from Churchill. 
He asked if the Conservative leader 
would care to offer the names of 


Conservatives available to replace 
any Liberal minsters who might 
resign. Clearly a coalition was 
welcome in Churchill’s eyes. Bonar 
Law was unwilling to nominate 
ministers. But he agreed that Smith 
should convey to Churchill an 
assurance in more general terms 
of Conservative support in war. 
Churchill soon had a letter, which 
he would flourish at the cabinet on 
Saturday [August 1]. He penned 
a thank-you note to Smith: “Very 
grateful for your letter with its 
generous and patriotic offer” (pi32). 

Grey meanwhile had sent telegrams to 
the French and German governments, 
asking whether they would respect 
Belgian neutrality: the French agreed, 
but the German government stated that 
no pledge could be given in advance, 
because Germany’s military safety 
was threatened. Grey reported this to 
cabinet, which met again on Saturday 
August 1, and he may also have 
told them that he had instructed the 
British ambassador in Brussels that he 
assumed “Belgium will to, the utmost 
of her power, maintain neutrality and 
that he wished other powers to observe 
and uphold it” (p 13 5). 

The cabinet finally agreed that 
the German government had to be 
told that its reply over Belgium 
was unsatisfactory. At this stage, 
though, it was decided not to send an 
expeditionary force to France in the 
event of war. As Newton explains, this 
gave the neutralists the illusion that 
British involvement in the war would 
be naval only. 

Charade 

Next there came a bizarre charade, 
which raised the possibility of 
confining hostilities to a war between 
Germany and Russia (if France agreed 
not to support the Russians), featuring 
Sir Edward Grey, Count Lichnowsky 
(the German ambassador in Britain), 
the kaiser and king George V. Grey 
telephoned Lichnowsky to ask if the 
latter would give a guarantee not to 
attack France if France remained 
neutral. Lichnowsky said he would 
accept responsibility for such a 
guarantee, and that Grey could tell 
the British cabinet as much. Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, on learning of this 
demarche , pleaded with his generals 
not to go ahead with war in the west and 
even countermanded military measures 
already taking place to secure key 
railways in Luxemburg. King George 
then intervened, having received a 
cable from the kaiser offering at that 
point not to attack France. 

The king was not pleased, siding as 
he did with his dear cousin, Nicky (tsar 
Nicholas II) against his troublesome 
cousin, Willy. King George asked Grey 
to help him write to kaiser Wilhelm 
rejecting the German offer, and Grey 
readily complied, anxious (like our 
current PM, David Cameron) to keep 
his reputation at court intact. Hence 
King George’s reply began: “I think 
there must be some misunderstanding.” 

There followed news of the 
German declaration of war against 
Russia, which reached London on the 
evening of August 1. Grey immediately 
determined on a promise of naval 
support for France and Churchill 
ordered complete naval mobilisation - 
which the neutralist group of ministers 
had up to then succeeded in blocking 
in cabinet. 

The crucial cabinet meeting then 
began on Sunday August 2 at 1 lam. The 
Conservatives weighed in with a letter 
to Asquith, pushing for government 
support for France and Russia, and 


offering to support his government in 
that course. There was no mention of 
Belgium at all. 

Sir Edward Grey had apparently 
made up his mind. He told the cabinet 
it was “vital” that he should assure the 
French ambassador that if the German 
fleet attacked the French coast - the 
French fleet was concentrated in the 
Mediterranean - Britain would use her 
naval power to intercept it, and that he 
must announce this in parliament on 
Monday August 3. He threatened to 
resign unless the German navy were 
confined to the Baltic by virtue of this 
policy. There was a distinct possibility 
that other Liberal hardliners, including 
Asquith, Haldane, Churchill and maybe 
McKenna, would have followed suit, 
and the Liberal administration, in that 
case, would have been in grave danger 
of collapse - to be succeeded by an 
interventionist Tory-Liberal coalition. 
Indeed Churchill said, if Germany 
violated Belgian neutrality and the 
British government failed to declare 
war, he would resign. 

But again, it needs emphasising that 
Belgium was not the crucial factor: it 
only came in as part of the broader 
picture - as set out in the memorandum 
by Sir Eyre Crowe, which emphasised 
the danger to the British empire posed 
by a victorious German empire, leaving 
Britain isolated - combined with the 
opprobrium earned by a neutral Britain 
if she failed to aid the Franco-Russian 
combination and they were victorious. 
Asquith attempted to unify the cabinet 
around the following points: 

1. We have no obligation of any kind 
either to France or Russia to give 
them military or naval help. 

2. The despatch of the expeditionary 
force to help France at this moment 
is out of the question and would 
serve no object. 

3. We mustn’t forget the ties created 
by our longstanding and intimate 
friendship with France. 

4. It is against British interest that 
France should be wiped out as a 
great power. 

5. We cannot allow Germany to use 
the Channel as a hostile base. 

6. We have obligations to Belgium 
to prevent her being utilised and 
absorbed by Germany. 2 

The key points here are surely numbers 
4 and 5, but Newton carefully notes 
that the Belgian question had moved 
from the area of “policy” to that of 
“obligation”. 

The list swung the cabinet - but 
only just - behind Grey’s advocacy 
of a guarantee of naval support for 
the French: the foreign secretary 
was authorised to tell the French 
ambassador that if France faced a 
German naval attack then “the British 
fleet will give all the protection in 
its power” (pi83). So, even before it 
became clear just what the German 
government would actually do as 
regards Belgium, if France and 
Germany went to war Britain would 
intervene. The pacific faction in the 
cabinet, argues Newton, went along 
with this, because they saw it as a 
“warning” to Germany, and because 
they wanted to prolong the life of 
the Liberal administration (pi86). 
But the decision led straightaway 
to an announcement by John Burns, 
president of the board of trade, that 
he would be forced to resign at once, 
and, as we have seen, three other 
individuals did the same. 

A second cabinet meeting for the 
Sunday was convened for 6.30pm, 
when it was decided that only a 
“substantial” German incursion into 
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Belgian territory would serve as a 
formal casus belli (pi87). It was 
probably at this meeting (or afterwards 
in private) that the gung-ho Winston 
Churchill observed, as reported in 
one source, that “if the Germans stay 
south of the Sambre and the Meuse, 
I don’t see that we have anything to 
worry about”. I have not been able to 
retrace this remark in the literature, 
but that he gave voice to some such 
opinion is corroborated by a passage 
in the biography of CFG Masterman, 
written by his wife, Lucy (nee 
Lyttelton), where Churchill is recorded 
as saying, “I don’t see why we need 
come in if they only go a little way 
into Belgium”, while fixing “a stare 
almost like a wink” on Masterman. 3 As 
Lucy Masterman observed in her very 
next sentence, “There is no Tittle way’ 
between Germany and France through 
Belgium.” Indeed, once in possession 
of Liege (aka Liittich), German troops 
would be able to cross the Meuse (aka 
Maas) - which is what they actually 
did - and threaten Brussels itself 
and, beyond the Belgian capital, the 
Channel ports. 

Secrecy about the rift in the cabinet 
was absolutely vital in the eyes of the 
interventionist faction. Sir Edward 
Grey was going to speak in the House 
of Commons on the afternoon of 
Monday August 3, and the German 
government was not to learn of the 
cabinet’s decision to give France naval 
support straightaway - an odd way of 
issuing a warning, as Douglas Newton 
notes. Those resigning were strongly 
advised to keep quiet about the cabinet 
split and their resignations were not 
immediately accepted. 

'Gallant Belgium’ 

Here, a fairly long quotation from 
Newton is requisite: 

Sometimes it is imagined that 
the radical ministers resigned in 
a general protest against Britain 
entering the war - while ignoring 
the plight of Belgium. This is to 
misunderstand the timing of the 
crisis. The four resignations from the 
cabinet came in the course of Sunday 
night and early Monday morning, 
August 2-3. Thus, the decisions were 
all made before the first reports of 
the German ultimatum to Belgium 
reached London - at 10.55am on 
Monday morning. 

Therefore, quite clearly all four 
... were essentially protests against 
the foreign policy that was driving 
Britain toward war on the basis of 
solidarity with France and Russia 
... [The resignations] were protests 
against an act of partisanship, which 
they [the radical faction] believed 
had destroyed Britain’s chance to 
mediate during the crisis. 

In addition, these resignations 
were protests against the ‘bouncing’ 
of the cabinet.... What decisions had 
“jockeyed” the cabinet? The radicals 
rankled over a string of incidents: the 
concentration of the fleets, the move 
to war stations, the two telegrams to 
Paris and Berlin seeking guarantees 
on Belgian neutrality, and the final 
step in naval mobilisation. In every 
case, cabinet had been faced with a 
fait accompli. 

The decision to mobilise the 
British army would be made in 
a similar fashion. According to 
Haldane, late in the evening of 
Sunday, he responded to a telegram 
warning that “the German army was 
about to invade Belgium” - he gave 
no details. Haldane, Grey and Lord 
Crewe, secretary of state for India, 
pressed for immediate mobilisation 
of the British army. Again, they 
obtained Asquith’s agreement. The 
dutiful trio sent word to the French 
ambassador immediately. Once 
more, the cabinet heard the news after 
the event, on the Monday morning. 
Asquith explained consolingly that 
it had become necessary purely for 
home defence. 


The pattern is unmistakable. 
Asquith and his satellites, a small 
knot of interventionist ministers, had 
exploited their cabinet positions to 
drive the cabinet ineluctably toward 
war. It was a triumph of the inner 
executive over both cabinet and 
parliament (pp 199-201). 

Monday morning’s newspapers said 
that Grey would make a statement 
outlining British policy in the House 
of Commons that afternoon, but did 
not contain any details of a cabinet 
decision. The Conservative and 
Liberal press continued their respective 
propaganda in favour of war and 
for neutrality as before. The French 
ambassador called at the foreign office 
and informed Sir Edward Grey that the 
French premier was planning to reveal 
Britain’s pledge of naval support in 
Paris. Grey thereupon extended the 
terms of the pledge, which ambassador 
Cambon then cabled to Paris: 

In case the German fleet came into 
the Channel or entered the North 
Sea in order to go round the British 
Isles with the object of attacking the 
French coasts or the French navy 
and of harassing French merchant 
shipping, the British fleet would 
intervene in order to give to French 
shipping its complete protection, in 
such a way that from that moment 
Great Britain and Germany would 
be in a state of war ” (Newton’s 
emphasis, quoted on p203). 

This put an end to British neutrality, 
and committed the state to war before 
the Commons had any chance to debate 
the matter. The cabinet met again 
at 10 am. Faced with a total of four 
resignations, Asquith in turn threatened 
his own resignation, which would, of 
course, have brought the government 
down (Grey, Churchill and Haldane 
would have resigned too), with the only 
realistic prospect of majority support in 
the House of Commons to be picked up 
by a Conservative-Liberal coalition. It 
would have been led by Lloyd George 
(who did indeed take over as PM in 
1916), but Lloyd George at this point 
only asked the would-be dissidents 
“not to resign now or at least not to 
announce it today”. They reluctantly 
agreed. Bums was not at the cabinet 
meeting, but agreed to follow suit. 

Meanwhile a copy of a personal 
telegram from King Albert I of 
Belgium to King George V of Great 
Britain reached Downing Street asking 
the British government to intervene 
diplomatically to safeguard the integrity 
of Belgium. This offered the cabinet a 
lifeline, as the split could be covered up 
and all eyes focused on “gallant little 
Belgium” in the Commons debate. 

The German declaration of war on 
France was yet to come - it was not 
announced in Berlin until 6.45pm that 
evening. Grey claimed he had a free 
hand to preserve peace “till yesterday” 
(p216). He went on to explain what had 
been decided between the British and 
French governments following the 1911 
Moroccan crisis: the French fleet was 
now concentrated in the Mediterranean 
- from which the British navy had 
withdrawn - but French northern and 
western coasts were totally exposed to 
attack as a result. Therefore, if a foreign 
fleet were to attack through the Channel, 
Britain could not stand aside, given her 
diplomatic ties with (albeit not treaty 
obligations to) France. He claimed the 
country would feel that too, especially 
if the French fleet withdrew from the 
Mediterranean to defend their coasts, 
leaving an opening for Italy (which was 
still allied with Germany and Austria) to 
threaten vital British trade routes. 

He brushed aside a possible 
German offer not to attack the French 
coast as worthless, because Belgian 
neutrality was now at risk. Tme, the 
German government had stated that 
if victorious it would guarantee the 
subsequent integrity of Belgium, 
but Grey said he would not bargain 


that away (he did not mention that 
the German government had also 
pledged to respect French territorial 
integrity likewise if Germany won). 
He then went on to paint a picture of 
German domination of the continent, 
with France, Belgium, the Dutch and 
Denmark all under the Prussian iron 
heel. If Britain stood aside, she would 
lose international respect. Finally 
Grey suggested there was no plan 
to send an expeditionary force, and 
British interests could be defended 
on the cheap. 

Royal prerogative 

In the light of subsequent military 
developments, it is now possible to see 
the reasoning behind John Maclean’s 
action around the time that hostilities 
were about to commence in painting 
on a road the words, “Sir Edward Grey 
is a liar”. 4 The darkest days shows 
that Britain’s government was already 
poised to strike, before Germany 
actually invaded Belgium. 

Grey’s speech won over the 
House, but not all sections of it. 
Three speeches followed: Bonar Law 
and the Irish National Party leader, 
John Redmond, in support; Ramsay 
MacDonald (for the Labour Party) 
against. As a consequence it was clear 
that the government could probably 
have won a majority vote, but by what 
margin we cannot say. There were 271 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
members, as against 272 Liberals, and, 
while the Liberal ranks were in fact 
split and Labour opposed, Redmond 
brought his Irish Nationalist MPs in 
behind the interventionist banner. 

But there was no division and 
no vote: a further truncated debate 
was held, beginning at 7pm - 
passionate, but indecisive. It should 
be remembered that in 1914 Britain’s 
parliament did not have the final power 
to decide between war and peace. That 
was reserved to the crown under the 
royal prerogative, the king following 
the prime minister’s advice, as noted 
by Newton (see p275). Even so the 
government had appeared to indicate 
that the House of Commons would play 
some sort of decision-making role, 
Grey observing twice in his speech 
that he and Asquith had promised that 
the House was “free to decide what the 
British attitude should be” (p247). In 
the event there was a certain letting-off 
of oppositional steam, but no more - 
leaving the government free to declare 
war on the following day. 

Tuesday August 4 was the 
momentous occasion. Grey and 
Asquith met at Downing Street before 
the cabinet, due to convene at 11.30, 
had assembled, and drafted a telegram 
to be sent to the British ambassador in 
Berlin, Sir Edward Goschen, aimed 
at the German foreign ministry. The 
telegram noted king Albert’s appeal 
for British diplomatic intervention and 
the Belgian government’s refusal of 
the German ultimatum demanding its 
neutrality. The British government’s 
telegram entered a “protest against this 
violation of a treaty” and asked for an 
assurance that Germany would draw 
back from said demand. Goschen was 
to ask for an immediate reply, but there 
was no mention of a time limit. It was 
only after this telegram was sent that 
Downing Street was told that German 
troops had in fact already invaded 
Belgium around 8am that morning. 
The cabinet, in session, was asked to 
agree to despatch a second telegram 
demanding a reply by midnight. Despite 
Simon and Beauchamp now agreeing to 
abide by cabinet majority consensus, 
the cabinet still did not decide formally 
to go to war and did not agree the text 
of the second telegram - that was left 
to Asquith and Grey. Actually the 
interventionists much preferred to 
have Germany declare war first and 
the second telegram, duly sent by its 
two draftsmen at 2pm, did not announce 
that war was declared. 

The House of Commons met again 
at 2.45pm. Asquith announced the 


second telegram, although he did 
not give its text, and then handed the 
speaker a message from King George 
V calling up the army reserve - the 
completion of mobilisation. Asquith 
never used the word ‘ultimatum’ and 
never indicated that war would be 
declared if there were no satisfactory 
German government reply by 
midnight. He did not argue the case 
for war at this point. 

In fact the ultimate decision to declare 
war was taken by a small inner group of 
the cabinet - Asquith, Grey and Haldane, 
joined later by Lloyd George and 
Mckenna, meeting on Tuesday night. 
They chose to make the deadline 11pm 
GMT in the hope that Germany would 
commence hostilities directly against 
Britain first and that war could then be 
declared whilst such an immediate strike 
was in progress. They gave themselves 
legal cover by utilising the machinery of 
the privy council, a body of300 members 
with no quorum , which was arranged to 
be in session. Shortly after 10.30pm, an 
order was approved indicating a state 
of war between Britain and Germany, 
with King George V in attendance. The 
formal declaration was read out just after 
midnight. 

Douglas Newton has some pertinent 
observations on this timetable: 

Goschen passed on the ultimatum 
to Jagow in Berlin at about 7pm 
Berlin time on the Tuesday. Thus, 
the British declaration of war came 
just five hours later - at midnight, 
Berlin time. Comparison with 
other ultimata and declarations 
of war are instructive. Austria- 
Hungary declared war on Serbia 
at about noon on Tuesday July 28, 
three days after the expiration of 
the Austro-Hungarians’ 48-hour 
ultimatum. Germany’s ambassador 
in St Petersburg passed over the 
declaration of war on Russia at 7pm 
on Saturday August 1, seven hours 
after the expiration of the German’s 
12-hour ultimatum. In the case of 
France, the Germans waited much 
longer. Germany’s ambassador in 
Paris passed over the declaration 
of war on France at about 6.45pm 
on Monday August 3, more than 
two days after the expiration of 
the Germans’ 12-hour ultimatum. 
London waited least (p278). 

Opposition to war 

Let us turn to the second part of 
Douglas Newton’s analysis: that is 
to say, the question of the degree of 
support among the populace at large 
for the notion that Britain should stay 
neutral. 

Here the story begins on the very 
afternoon of Sunday August 2 when the 
cabinet decided to give France naval 
support. The decision coincided with 
some 15,000-20,000 people meeting 
in Trafalgar Square under the slogan, 
“England, stand clear”. This rally was 
addressed by Keir Hardie and trade 
union and suffragist speakers, plus 
international representatives. The 
spark, according to Newton, was the 
news of Russian general mobilisation, 
which reached London late on the 
afternoon of Friday July 31. On 
Sunday the key cabinet decision was 
taken and at midnight on Tuesday 
the fatal announcement was issued. 
So opponents of intervention outside 
parliament had precious little time to 
make their voice heard. 

Newton instances indications of 
widespread opposition to British 
participation in the slaughter. On 
Thursday July 30 radical Liberal MP 
Arthur Ponsonby, chair of the Liberal 
Foreign Affairs Group, which was 
critical of government foreign policy, 
warned Asquith that “nine tenths” of 
the Liberal Party supported the LFAG 
position on the war; the Manchester 
Guardian estimated the figure at four 
fifths, and Asquith himself privately 
declared it to be three quarters. We 
have already noted Newton’s coverage 


of the neutral position advocated by 
the Liberal press, and Labour’s Daily 
Citizen came out for British neutrality, 
as did the Independent Labour Party 
weekly, the Labour Leader. Radical 
backbench stirrings were mirrored 
outside Parliament by a number of 
“neutrality committees”: eg, Norman 
Angell’s Civil Union, with its journal 
War and Peace. Then there was the 
British branch of the International 
Women’s Suffrage Alliance (IWSA) 
representing 26 nations and some 12 
million women, meeting in London 
in July. The British link here was the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies (NUWSS), led by such 
as Millicent Fawcett and the Scots 
lawyer Chrystal Macmillan. The IWSA 
delegates drew up a manifesto, and on 
Tuesday August 4 the NUWSS held a 
rally in London’s Kingsway Hall. 

There were also demonstrations 
outside London: eg, in Huddersfield, 
Carlisle and Birmingham. Naturally, 
once the patriotic euphoria and the 
illusion-ridden atmosphere of autumn 
1914 had evaporated and reality 
impinged in all its horror, these 
oppositional stirrings continued, in 
spite of severe repression of certain 
conscientious objectors. 

Hideous 

The darkest days is a valuable 
contribution to the debate and current 
fixation with the 1914-18 war in these 
islands, in that it focuses on decision¬ 
making in Britain in a crucial eight- 
day period from Monday July 28 
to Tuesday August 4 1914: ie, from 
Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia 
to Britain’s declaration of war on 
Germany. But let Douglas Newton 
himself have the last words here: 

The descent into war revealed the 
ignominious collapse of essential 
elements of the old order. The 
New Imperialism, the great cheap 
labour scam run to enrich fragments 
of the economy at the expense of 
the rest, had landed everyone in a 
bloodbath. The ‘old diplomacy’ 

- under which men from a half- 
dozen public schools presumed to 
manage competitive imperialism 
against a combustible backdrop of 
vast armaments and rival alliances 

- had failed to safeguard peace. 
The scramble for Dreadnoughts 
had failed to deter war. None of 
this could be admitted, so German 
evil was depicted as a new immoral 
element that had upset the good old 
system (p306). 

There is really only one story 
worth telling about the Great War: 
it was a common European tragedy 

- a filthy, disgusting and hideous 
episode of industrialised killing. 
Not the first, and not the last. It 
was unredeemed by victory. The 
uplifting element of the story lies 
in the struggle to avert it (p310) 

Please read Douglas Newton’s book if 
you can • 

Chris Gray 

Notes 

1. C Clark The sleepwalkers: how Europe went to 
war in 1914 London 2012. See my articles, ‘The 
shame of imperialism ( Weekly Worker January 9 
2014) and ‘Necessary and sufficient condition’ 
Weekly Worker January 16 2014). 

2. This is the list in Asquith’s communication to 
his mistress, Venetia Stanley, later that evening, 
summarising his position (ppl81-82). 

3. L Masterman CFG Masterman: a biography 
London 1939, p285. 

4. Chapter and verse for this story I do not have 
to hand, but, if the report is true, which I see no 
reason to doubt, some elucidation is provided by 
a letter from Maclean in Justice , dated September 
17 1914: “Every interested person knew that 
Germany’s easiest road of entry into France was 
by Belgium. Sir Edward Grey had only to wait 
till Belgium’s neutrality had been broken to seize 
the ‘moral’ excuse for Britain taking up arms. The 
real reason was, and is, that he and his class knew 
that war between Britain and German capitalism 
had to come sooner or later. Now was the day, and 
Britain struck. Plunderers versus plunderers ...” 
See N Milton (ed) John Maclean in the rapids of 
revolution: essays, articles and letters 1902-02, 
London 1978, p76. 
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BNP 


Fall and fall of Nick Griffin 

It may be curtains for the BNP, writes Eddie Ford, but its demise has very little to do with the SWP or 
Unite Against Fascism 



Nick Griffin on Question time 


F ar from sadly, it looks like the 
end of the road for the British 
National Party. 

In a statement that would have 
made a Stalinist proud, the BNP’s 
conduct committee announced on 
October 2 that Nick Griffin had been 
expelled from the party for attempting 
to “destabilise” the organisation, 
“embroil it in factionalism”, sowing 
“disunity”, being “disruptive”, 
making “damaging and defamatory” 
allegations about senior members 
and “harassing” party members. That 
included making “physical threats”, 
as well as publishing emails giving 
a false account of his own financial 
affairs after he was declared bankrupt 
in January. 1 Furthermore, it was 
stated that Griffin was guilty of 
“disobeying” entirely “legitimate” 
and “constitutional instructions” from 
Adam Walker, the organisation’s new 
leader since July 21, and had brought 
the party into “disrepute” through 
unauthorised “public statements”. We 
are also told that Griffin “did not adjust 
well” to his new position as honorary 
president of the BNP. 

Responding on Twitter, Griffin 
remarked that all this will “teach 
me” to tell a senior party member 
that he’s a “‘useless, lazy twat” 
and accuse his former comrades of 
playing “plastic gangster games” - 
mere Toytown fascists, to borrow a 
phrase. He claimed he was expelled 
“without a trial” and said it was the 
“ruling Wigton Soviet” (Wigton being 
the PO box address of the BNP) that 
was actually “operating outside the 
constitution”, not him. However, he 
claimed, the “pitiful misrule” of the 
current party leadership “won’t last 
long”, as he would soon “sort it out” 
with ordinary party members. Or - 
as Arnie, the time-travelling cyborg 
assassin, said in The terminator - “I’ll 
be back”. 

But, of course, it is extremely 
unlikely that Griffin will make a 
political comeback. Assuming he does 
not end up in jail, he will probably drift 
into oblivion - though there is always 
the possibility that he might resume his 
career as a ‘celebrity’ chef. 2 Nor does 
there appear to have been any cunning 
plan, contrary to some speculation, to 
remain the power behind the throne 
by installing his daughter, Jennifer, 
as the new leader. Griffin himself 
pointed out that she is a competent 
enough bureaucrat, but not really fit 
for “party leadership”: definitely not 
Britain’s answer to Marine Le Pen. 

Actually, the conduct committee’s 
statement hardly came as a bolt from 
the blue. For years there have been 
rumours of vicious political infighting 
and factional warfare behind closed 
doors, centring around Griffin’s 
abrasive leadership style. For instance, 
Andrew Brons, the former BNP 
MEP for Yorkshire and Humber and 
founder two years ago of the British 
Democratic Party, did not take too 
kindly to being called “vermin” by 
Griffin and his “attack dogs”. Possibly 
more damaging still, there have been 
continual allegations of corruption and 
“fiscal mismanagement”. 

However, it seems that Griffin’s 
expulsion was triggered by the 
circulation of an “urgent report” written 
by himself. Addressed to the executive 
council, it savaged Walker and several 
top party members - especially the 
treasurer, Clive Jefferson, whom he 
described as being a “foul-tempered, 
paranoid recluse”. He went on to 
condemn the party’s treatment of his 
son-in-law, Angus Matthys, the pitiful 
state of the website, Jefferson’s failure 
to pay sums Griffin claims the party 


owes him and various associates, and 
the attempted watering down of the 
party’s policy on homosexuality (ie, 
becoming too ‘liberal’). 3 Once again, 
allegations of financial impropriety 
bubble to the surface, but this time 
from Griffin regarding the (mis) 
handling of vital bequests. In another 
tweet, Griffin says “all trouble seemed 
to start” when he told Jefferson that 
“signing up 50 wills (£10 million?) 
was great, but that I was insisting 
on safeguards” - as “I didn’t think it 
right that same man advises on wills, 
makes them, holds them, executes 
them, varies them, banks them and 
does accounts .... What do you think?” 

Regardless of the exact squalid 
details though, we all know the 
real underlying reason for Griffin’s 
demotion and subsequent expulsion 

- the BNP’s disastrous electoral 
performance in this May’s European 
and local elections. In contrast to 
its 2008-09 high of 58 councillors, 
a London assembly seat, two MEPs 
and 6.3% of the national vote in the 
European elections, it was virtually 
annihilated on 1.14% of the vote 

- reduced to only two anonymous 
councillors. If anything, the BNP will 
do even worse in next year’s general 
election - its voting base eaten away by 
an insurgent UK Independence Party, 
now looking forward to a Westminster 
presence. Griffin admitted that Ukip’s 
“surge” made the European elections 
“brutally hard” for the BNP, even 
believing that there was a “relentless” 
media campaign - or conspiracy - to 
“promote” the Ukip “safety valve”. 
Things can only get better for Ukip, 
but much worse for the dying BNP. 

Platformed 

There is another reason for the BNP’s 
slide towards extinction, however. 
Usefully, The Huffington Post ran 
an amusing little article, cataloguing 
Griffin’s 11 “most embarrassing” 
moments - and, of course, number 
one was his legendary October 2009 
appearance on the BBC’s Question 
time programme (others being 
“Getting ‘uninvited’ by the queen” 
to attend a Buckingham Palace party 
and “admitting to eating roadkill” 4 ). 
Indeed, Wikipedia dedicates a lengthy 
page to that night on Question time. 5 
Before a record audience of 8.2 
million people, representing over 50% 
of the total audience share, Griffin 


was made to look evasive, dishonest 
and extraordinarily incompetent. He 
ducked out of a question on the Nazi 
genocide on the pathetic grounds 
that “European law” prevented him 
from speaking out and laughably 
described David Duke, the former 
Ku Klux Klan leader, as “totally non¬ 
violent”. Adding to the ignominy, a 
British-Asian member of the audience 
suggested collecting money for Griffin 
to be deported to the South Pole, as 
“it’s a colourless landscape that will 
suit you fine” - Let s laugh at Griffin 
time. 

Short of frenziedly stabbing to 
death a fellow panellist or one of the 
audience, Griffin’s performance could 
not have been any worse - whether for 
his own personal reputation or the BNP 
as a whole. Quite correctly, Bonnie 
Greer, the panellist who did the most 
damage to the hapless ‘Fuhrer’, said 
Griffin had been “totally trounced”. 
The Independent was of the same 
mind as Greer, saying that Griffin had 
“choked” on the oxygen of publicity 
given him by the BBC, and The 
Times talked about a “hostile, hour- 
long grilling”. In fact, after analysing 
the broadcast footage, the newspaper 
discovered that the cameras spent 
“nearly 25 minutes” of the programme 
pointed directly at Griffin’s face 
and overall 38% of the total airtime 
showing some sort of short of the 
BNP leader - not standard procedure. 
Unsurprisingly, Griffin was none too 
happy, bitterly complaining about the 
BBC “lynch mob” - which had an 
element of truth to it - and lodged a 
formal complaint with the corporation. 

Even more unhappy were BNP 
members. Seconds after the show was 
over, the BNP website - in the days 
when it still had some sort of life - was 
bombarded by comments, at least half 
of which were hostile to their leader 
for being fucking useless. The more 
considered opinions were that “maybe 
some coaching” would have benefited 
Griffin, who seemed “overawed” by 
the occasion, and another commented 
that it was “always going to be a 
hatchet job” - therefore Griffin “should 
have been fully prepared for questions 
relating to his past”. 6 Duh. Griffin’s 
authority was fatally undermined by 
the BBC bosses’ decision to platform 
him. 

This was obvious to everybody 
in the world, except, of course, the 


Socialist Workers Party and its front 
organisation, Unite Against Fascism 
- whose members at the time were 
running around like headless chickens 
protesting against the BBC decision 
to allow Griffin onto the sacred turf 
of Question time. If our clueless SWP 
comrades had got their way, Griffin 
would never have been given the rope 
with which to hang himself. Frankly, 
it is more than a bit worrying that the 
SWP still does not seem to grasp this 
basic fact. Yet at the end of the day it 
comes from treating ‘no-platforming’ 
as a weird fetish rather than just one 
possible tactic amongst many. 

Arguably madder was the SWP’s 
triumphant insistence that Griffin’s 
sacking as party leader was “down to 
the work” of UAF {Socialist Worker 
July 22) and that the “success in 
beating back the BNP has been the 
united front strategy on which UAF 
is based” (July 29). Showing that there 
is none so blind as those in search of 
confirmation bias, the latest issue 
of the paper strongly implies that 
Griffin’s expulsion was also down 
to the SWP et al. Underneath the 
headline, “We beat Nick Griffin: now 
keep up the fight”, there is a picture 
from “this year” of activists from the 
‘Griffin Must Go’ campaign. The tiny 
article accompanying the photo claims 
again that the “crumbling” of the BNP 
is down to “determined campaigning” 
by anti-fascists and quotes the 
indefatigable Weyman Bennett, joint 
UAF secretary, who says that Griffin 
“could be where the fascist leader of 
the French Front National, Marine Le 
Pen, is today if we hadn’t fought - and 
we need to keep fighting” (October 7). 

Total delusional codswallop. 
The BNP’s demise was due to its 
sharpening internal contradictions, 
which intensified after the Question 
time debacle, and dismal electoral 
performance, not to mention Griffin’s 
dysfunctional personality - it had 
absolutely nothing to do with the SWP/ 
UAF or its “united front strategy”. 
Alas, this theme is repeated in this 
year’s pre-conference Internal Bulletin 
Nol. We read that “by deploying the 
approach of the united front”, the UAF 
played a “central role” in defeating 
both the BNP and English Defence 
League. With regards to the BNP, that 
saw the SWP having to make a “turn 
away” from “building a movement to 
defeat them on the streets” and instead 
create “well-rooted local groups” - 
ie, totally run by SWP middle cadre 
under strict instructions from the 
central committee. We are informed 
that mass leafleting, community/trade 
union meetings and Love Music, Hate 
Racism events all “eroded” the BNP’s 
base - not the rise of Ukip. 

As for the EDL, “key elements” 
of UAF’s strategy involved 
“labelling” it as racist/fascist and 
“mass mobilisations” on the streets. 
Then there was “opposition to calls 
for state bans” - rather there should 
be “campaigning to stop Nazis 
appearing in the media, holding 
meetings or marching in the streets 
(‘no platform’)”. The major “turning 
point” was the “political and physical 
opposition” to the EDL in Tower 
Hamlets and Walthamstow. 

This is largely garbage. UAF often 
appealed to the local council or the 
central government to prohibit this or 
that march - most notably in Tower 
Hamlets, where it organised a petition 
which said the undersigned “welcome” 
Theresa May’s decision to ban the 
EDL’s march, but were “appalled” that 
the home secretary had also agreed to 
a blanket ban on all marches for 30 
days across Tower Hamlets, Newham, 


Hackney, Islington and Waltham 
Forest and the City of London. In other 
words, ban them, not us. 7 

Falsification 

The last incident shows that we need 
the SWP’s “united front” strategy 
like we need a hole in the head, given 
that it sacrifices independent working 
class politics in favour of building 
the broadest populist fronts possible 
- effectively constituting itself as a 
‘left’ outrider for the establishment. 
With absolute predictability, the SWP 
is now repeating the same mistake 
with the UAF’s sad mirror image, 
Stand Up To Ukip. In the IB the SWP 
tells us that it is “important” to restate 
that Ukip is “not a fascist party”: 
therefore, it requires a “different” kind 
of response from that developed to 
“beat back” the EDL and BNP. What 
would that be perchance? You guessed 
it: a “broad-based” campaign with the 
“single intention” to “undermine” and 
“expose” Ukip - essentially portraying 
it as some sort of alien or ‘extremist’ 
menace to the status quo. Unpatriotic. 
In pursuance of this wretched aim, as 
the SWP used to say on its website 
and still does on Facebook, it wants 
“people of goodwill” to come together 
and say no to Ukip’s “racism” - 
“regardless of our differing views 
on Europe or other political issues”, 
which presumably must include anti- 
Ukip Tories. 8 

In other words, there is nothing 
“different” about the SWP’s response 
to Ukip - it is the same old approach 
of tailing the liberalistic, anti-racist/ 
anti-fascist consensus, only this time 
the word ‘Nazi’ has been scratched out 
and replaced with ‘Ukip’. The comrades 
do not even consider challenging 
the national chauvinism which Ukip 
shares with the mainstream parties, a 
key component of which is bourgeois 
or institutional anti-racism and myths 
about the ‘anti-fascist’ cmsade fought by 
British imperialism during World War II. 

Not that the SWP/UAF is alone 
in playing the popular frontist card 
or political falsification, it needs 
to be added. A recent article in the 
Morning Star attempted to smear 
Ukip by running the headline, “Racist 
Ukip supporters attack protest”, 
reporting that “racist fans of Ukip 
leader Nigel Farage gave Nazi 
salutes as they attacked a peaceful 
march on the party’s conference by 
local people opposed to its divisive 
politics” (September 29). But if you 
read on it turns out that “racist fans” 
were actually EDL members out to 
cause trouble - they also chanted 
“paedo, paedo” at the anti-Ukip 
demonstrators. The article does 
not mention the fact that the Ukip 
constitution bans any former BNP 
members, or “BNP types” (Farage), 
from joining the party. Meanwhile, 
the Star's Communist Party of Britain 
was part of No2EU, which favours 
‘fair’ immigration controls - just like 
the “racist” Ukip • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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STUDENTS 


Students need a united left 

Oasis between bible groups 


T he annual start-of-the-year 
freshers’ fairs, where students 
new and old get a glimpse of 
some of the weird and wonderful 
societies, clubs and associations they 
can get involved in at university, 
provide a decent opportunity for 
the scattered forces of the far left to 
attempt to recruit a new generation of 
activists. In fact this routine is a rather 
important one, in that the relative free 
time enjoyed by students ensures 
that they often form a solid layer of 
a group’s cadre who put in much of 
the hard yards on stalls, in campaigns 
and so on. Communist Students was, 
as usual, present at the fairs as much 
as possible, handing out our shiny new, 
16-page issue of Communist Student} 
Having quite a few years of student 
politics - and many fairs across the 
country! - behind me, I found it 
interesting to see just how the freshers’ 
fair itself has changed, in line with the 
‘student experience’ more generally 
over the past period. Back in the days 
of the anti-war movement in 2003, 
the left in Sheffield would basically 
set up a stall wherever it could find 


P ride of place amongst donations 
to the paper this week is the 
£50 cheque from comrade HG, 
who writes: “Brilliant paper 
last week. Congrats to Michael 
Roberts, Paul Demarty and Charles 
Gradnitzer especially.” Comrade, 
I’ll pass on your message as soon 
as I see them. 

HG’s £50 was amongst the £305 
that came in over the last seven 
days. There was a second cheque 
(£20 from PG), plus two gifts from 
regular PayPal donors NW (£20) and 
MD (£10), and, of course, the usual 
batch of standing orders -10 of them, 
varying from RK’s £10 to the £30 
donated by comrades CG and SD. 

This week’s column does not 
contain the usual information about 
the number of Weekly Worker online 
readers. That is because I am informed 
that the stats we have been supplying 
appear to be not completely reliable. 
It seems that, whereas previously the 


a place on campus and simply get 
on with the business of distributing 
socialist propaganda. This was on 
occasion rather chaotic and led to 
some (often quite bizarre) sectarian 
squabbles between the groups, but it 
was generally useful and good fun. 

How things have changed. Just 
a few minutes after we arrived on 
the concourse with our materials, 
university security politely ushered 
CS comrades off the main university 
square onto the surrounding streets. 
This was not necessarily because the 
security guards took umbrage at the 
CS front cover (Lenin exclaiming, 
“Welcome to university”!) but because 
things have become so tightly policed 
on campus. If you are not an already 
established society, then you are not 
officially allowed to be on campus to 
hand out your material. Simple as that. 
In other student unions a stall can set 
you back hundreds of pounds: fine for 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, but a big ask for either CS 
or a ‘Hands Off Our NHS’ campaign. 

Being forced off campus, along 
with other non-societies or companies 


figures quoted tended to be overstated 
(upwards of 30,000 readers a week 
a couple of years ago!), today, 
following our change of server, the 
opposite is the case and we are not 
getting the true picture as a result of 
adblockers, which prevent the correct 
information from being received. 

Well, it’s all beyond me, but 
no doubt someone - maybe from 
among those reading these words! 
- will come forward with a bit of 
advice in the near future. 

Anyway, I am sure of one 
figure: we have a total of £394 
towards our £1,500 target for 
October. And don’t forget - we 
accept donations just as readily as 
we accept advice! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


unwilling or unable to buy a seat at the 
table, led CS comrades in Sheffield 
into some quite bizarre experiences last 
week. On one day we were sandwiched 
between groups handing out “free study 
bibles” and on another we were set 
up next to a veritable human gauntlet 
of competing takeaway restaurants, 
gyms, night clubs (those publicising 
the notorious ‘school disco’ night took 
much interest in CS and wondered 
aloud as to whether handing out 
flyers encouraging students to dress 
as naughty schoolboys/girls was quite 
as serious by comparison). All in all, 
this mass of commercial advertising, 
combined with the sheer amount of 
religious or religious-influenced 
societies and organisations on campus, 
is in many ways reflective of where 
university life is at the moment. 

So how did students react to being 
handed literature which bears the 
hammer and sickle? Based on my 
experience, and what is obviously a 
very small sample, I think it is possible 
to detect a very slight shift in students’ 
reaction to what is probably their first 
ever encounter with the revolutionary 
left. You certainly get a lot less of 
the ‘Piss off to Russia/China’-type 
response. The majority, of course, 
are largely indifferent. Some look 
distinctly uncomfortable as they pass 
you, yet only a very small number are 
mocking or hostile. Quite a few are 
curious and say, “I’ll take a look”, and 
a handful of them will go out of their 
way to take the publication, stop for 
a chat and give you their details. Let 
us be clear: the dynamic of student 
politics, as that of society as a whole, 
is not exactly driving towards the left 
and its ideas, and as such it is still 
heartening to hear people say, ‘I’m 
a communist - I’ll take that’. As one 
self-proclaimed Trotskyist student put 
it to me in an email following our long 
chat on campus, coming across people 
handing out communist literature was 
“like finding an oasis sandwiched 
between the bible groups”. 

So, yes, there is a small but 
significant layer of those in higher 
education who clearly are looking 
for radical politics in this formative 
period of their lives. Yet this is where 
we on the radical left are obviously 
failing: not only is the proliferation of 
different, competing organisations a 
sad indictment of the current balance of 
forces (something invariably pointed 
out by many who took home a copy of 


Communist Student ), but what much of 
the left has to say is either uninspiring 
and uninspired (cuts are bad, tuition 
fees are unfair) or hyperbolic and 
delusional (‘Join the socialists!’, etc). 
This is inseparable from the infamous 
‘revolving door’ scenario, where 
many students are already burnt out 
and exasperated by radical politics 
before they graduate. As such, in our 
publication we in CS attempted to 
try and deal with these issues head 
on and to hammer home our basic 
message - that in order to go forward 
the workers’ movement needs to be 
radically rebuilt on the inspiring, yet 
eminently practical, politics of Marxist 
partyism, internationalism, democracy 
and working class independence. There 
is a crying need for these politics and 
the small but dedicated forces of CS 
have much to contribute to the student 
movement. 

We are starting from very modest 
foundations, but we believe that our 
unflinching principles - especially 
against the backdrop of a left that is 
increasingly discarding such principles 
- can have a positive impact on the 
movement as a whole. We have made 
a good start in making contacts and 
plans for the coming term - particularly 
in Birmingham and Sheffield. In 
Birmingham, CS member Robert 
Eagleton will be standing for election 
as first year guild councillor and a 
delegate to the National Union of 
Students conference. While neither of 
these positions is massively exciting, 
the campaign will allow us an electoral 
platform to openly stand for communist 
ideas. In Sheffield we are working with 
members of the local Left Unity branch 
to establish a student society which 
can hold regular meetings, discussions, 
seminars, reading groups and socials, 
seeking to take a lead in the struggle 
to unite the left on a principled basis. 

If you would like to find out more 
about the organisation or be added 
to our weekly email list, then either 
write to info@communiststudents.org. 
uk or call/text 07717 433432. We are 
on Facebook (www.facebook.com/ 
groups/2223767205) and Twitter (@ 
communiststuden) • 

Ben Lewis 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Available to download at http:// 
communiststudents.org.uk/welcome-to-university. 


Fighting fund 

Unreliable 

























Coalition 
government 
will be full- 
term 


Holes in the balance sheet 

As the general election approaches, Paul Demarty wonders what happened to the left’s ebullient 
predictions four years ago 



Strong government... because of Lib Dem weakness 


F ollowing Labour’s damp squib 
of a conference, and the Tories’ 
litany of concessions to their own 
right wing, it is the turn of Liberal 
Democrats to convene. 

Yes, with election season in full 
swing, it is time for every senior 
politician to make rash and unrealisable 
promises. Ed Miliband will save the 
NHS - sure. David Cameron will 
single-handedly reform the European 
Union to the satisfaction of John 
Redwood - good luck with that. 

The wildest assurance of the season 
so far, however, has come from the 
Lib Dems’ Vince Cable, who declared 
to The Observer that, in spite of trailing 
the UK Independence Party in the polls, 
his party does not necessarily face a 
wipe-out. 1 Optimism in the face of 
opinion polls is, of course, fair enough 
- they tend to vary from sample to 
sample. Still, it seems undeniable that 
this has been a bruising term for Cable’s 
party, with widespread public contempt 
resulting in a series of batterings in 
local elections, which will be bitterly 
felt everywhere outside the Lib Dems’ 
most entrenched strongholds. 

In fact such an outcome has 
looked rather likely almost since 
the outset of this government. Since 
Nick Clegg’s dramatic reverse-ferret 
on the subject of student tuition fees, 
his party has been a sorry sight. 
There have been no poll bounces; 
with scant few exceptions (the 
Eastleigh by-election, for instance), 
electoral results have been appalling. 
The old joke about fitting the Liberal 
parliamentary party into a London 
taxi has been muttered in fervent 
anticipation by all manner of people 
in the intervening years. Such a fate 
is richly deserved, given that in a 
sane world the level of mendacity 
displayed by Clegg and co would 
amount to criminal fraud. 

So the battle lines are drawn: 
Cameron shores up his right flank 
against Ukip, while trying to reassure 
big business; Miliband nods towards 
the Labour heartlands, while ham- 
fistedly trying to placate the media; and 
Clegg pitches again on the cynicism of 
his opponents, and hopes it will wash, 
in spite of everything. With such an 
appetising menu, May’s turnout, we 
are sure, will be impressive. 

Looking back 

With this depressing vista in mind, 
it is worth recalling the start of this 
parliament, and how the brave new 
world of coalition government seemed 
to observers then. There can be few 
who believed the promises, made by 
Cameron and Clegg in the back garden 
of Number 10, that politics would be 
‘different’, that the days of partisan 
braying at PMQs were done and 
other such nonsense. Normal service 
resumed promptly. 

The trouble is that leftwing opinion, 
in the broadest sense, tacked too much 
the other way; not only was the coalition 
government likely to be fractious and 
prone to fratricidal bickering (common 
enough within each Westminster party 
taken alone), but it would be hopelessly 
weak and therefore short-lived. It was 
a government, moreover, that had 


set itself unpleasant tasks: finding 
countless billions of what were once 
called ‘efficiency savings’ (whatever 
happened to that euphemism?) and 
thereby taking an axe to public services 
and public-sector jobs. 

The strategy of the Labour Party, in 
the first year or so in opposition, seemed 
to be to do nothing - let the Tories and 
Lib Dems eat all the public opprobrium 
for the inevitable decline in living 
standards, and then coast into victory 
when the whole thing came down in 
a heap. Labour has inevitably had to 
adjust, but has rather flailed around 
from one branding exercise to the 
next, tacking marginally left and right, 
seemingly according to the mood of the 
wonks in central office on a given day. 

The further left we go from there, 
alas, generally the sillier things 
become. In the immediate aftermath 
of May 2010, the fact that the two more 
rightwing of the main bourgeois parties 
had formed a coalition government was 
all but treated as a glorious victory: 
“The government will be very nasty, 
but also very weak. That means we can 
beat it,” declared Socialist Worker . 2 

The result placed “the ruling class 
in a real hole”, declared Stuart King of 
Permanent Revolution. In advance of 
the poll, John Rees of Counterfire was 
even more ebullient: “Since Margaret 
Thatcher’s first election victory in 1979 
every government for the last 30 years 
has been able to rely on substantial, 
sometimes massive, majorities in the 
House of Commons.” 3 The absence of 


such a majority would be deleterious 
for the political establishment: “A 
weak government may alter the 
balance between parliamentary 
government and extra-parliamentary 
action to the benefit of the latter.” In 
fairness, comrade Rees allowed for the 
possibility that the far right could profit 
just as much as the left, but, on the 
whole, big things were expected - in 
the words of comrade King, “with a 
bit of luck we could be moving into a 
period of ruling class crisis”. 4 

At this paper, however, we were 
never convinced by such predictions. If 
it was not clear from the outset, it should 
have been clear by the parliamentary 
vote on student fees: this government 
was not going to collapse, was not 
going to be blown over by the first 
one-day strike or anything of the sort. 

The weakness of the Lib Dems 
was a strength of the government - at 
almost any point since 2010, for Clegg 
to collapse the government would have 
amounted to the end of his ministerial 
career. So he did not rock the boat. A 
fortiori , lower-ranking Lib Dems could 
look forward to complete oblivion, 
not merely gardening leave in the 
Lords, if they forced such a thing on 
their frontbenchers - so they behaved 
themselves too. 

Cameron has faced far more 
problems on the right of his own 
party than from his coalition partners; 
but not enough to stop the coalition 
completing its term in relatively 
good order, with the Tories jostling 


respectably for pole position with 
Labour. This was, by any measure, a 
strong government, whose repugnant 
agenda has been pursued successfully 
despite day-to-day difficulties. 

Unmitigated 

catastrophe 

What of the “extra-parliamentary” 
forces whose day, in comrade Rees’s 
contemporary view, had come? On the 
far right, his prediction has hardly come 
to pass - the British National Party is 
a corpse, and the English Defence 
League was treading water long 
before Stephen Yaxley-Lennon noisily 
decamped (a brief shot of energy in the 
wake of Lee Rigby’s murder aside). 
The indubitably electoral Ukip has 
instead emerged as the standard-bearer 
for rightwing enrages. 

As for the left, the last four and a 
half years have been, more or less, 
one continuous and unmitigated 
catastrophe. Barely two months 
after the “very weak”, “very nasty” 
government came to power, Alex 
Callinicos of the Socialist Workers 
Party was forced to shift his emphasis 
from the former description to the latter. 
No matter: the student protests later that 
year saw the comrades reach a pitch of 
such excitement that one found oneself 
searching for a tranquiliser dart: May 68 
had come again, and what parliament 
had done the streets could undo! 

It was around then that worrying 
allegations began circulating about 
Martin Smith - whisper-quiet amid 
the din of Millbank megaphones. Two 
years later, the same allegations, plus 
a few others, led to two substantial 
splits and irrevocable damage to the 
SWP’s reputation. 

Few other groups have fared well, 
however. The Socialist Party’s electoral 
vehicles have produced merely a heap 
of embarrassments; Counterfire has 
succeeded in producing lower-end 
satellite TV careers for some members, 
but failed in recruiting above the level 
of natural wastage or reproducing the 
glory days of the anti-war movement. 
Smaller groups have gotten smaller 
still, or in the case of comrade King’s 
Permanent Revolution, simply winked 
out of existence. 

If there is a common element here, 
it is an almost universal failure of 
perspectives: while the left expected 
a mass movement to develop against 
cuts, this simply did not come to pass. 
Anti-cuts groups have been almost 
without exception creatures of the far 
left, picked up and soon abandoned 


when the masses unaccountably failed 
to flock in. Industrial action has ticked 
up episodically, but overwhelmingly 
in the form of one-off protest strikes 
rather than sustained industrial unrest. 

This failure of perspective has 
been so disastrous for the left because 
it is perpetually looking, in the 
words of comrade King, for “a bit of 
luck”. Something will bring the masses 
into the movement, and the far left (or 
perhaps one’s own group specifically) 
will succeed in winning leadership of 
that movement, transforming politics 
in short order. You can only tell people 
the ‘big one’ is just around the corner 
for so long, however; grumbling 
mounts, and with the right spark (the 
Martin Smith case, say), patience 
finally snaps. 

The purpose of this retrospective is 
honest accounting: and it is hardly true 
that we in the Communist Party of Great 
Britain got everything right in our own 
predictions. We certainly expected 
more industrial struggle than has 
taken place; we expected more active 
antagonism to the government than we 
got; we even expected one or two Lib 
Dem defections (nothing massive, just 
a Charles Kennedy or two to cross the 
floor). We identified the government as 
a strong one, but then that was rapidly 
obvious to all who did not deliberately 
delude themselves on this point. 

The accounting practices of the far 
left at large, however, would embarrass 
the bean counters at Tesco - and even 
those lost to the old confessional sects 
have failed, on the whole, to grasp 
the reasons for their predicament, 
instead doubling down on the worship 
of spontaneous mass action and 
equivocating, in libertarian fashion, 
merely on whether anyone needs to 
lead anything at all (we think here of 
the defunct Anti-Capitalist Initiative, 
and the floundering International 
Socialist Network). 

The lesson no-one seems able to 
learn is that political movements, 
like football teams, make their own 
luck; and that doing so is a task, in 
our straitened times, that will outlast 
a good few governments: majority, 
minority or coalition, weak or strong • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The Observer October 5 2014. 

2. Socialist Worker May 18 2010. 

3. www.counterfire.org/articles/131 -general- 
election/47 18-the-election-hung-together-or-hung- 
separately. 

4. Quoted by Eddie Ford in ‘An enemy that should 
be taken seriously’ Weekly Worker May 19 2010. 
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